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V.t'it 


(AP). - 'We^. Gennan 
... Chancellor HelmutKohl told survi- 
vora of t&e Bergen-Bel^a abfocen- 
: t 3 reczj<^ ^eau^rcla^ idzat ,:CS^z>- 

- mans -must accept ‘ ^oar shamc ^nd 

our "testoncadl ior 

Naiftyralmy.” -' ; !;* '■" ; •’ ... • ’■• r ■■■ •;• 

- Speafcfog movingly _ to a Jcwish 

vy jjpy!^ fathering rnarkfno; die 

! 4ib?r^6a b^ AHKd troops. Kohl 
: called for vigilance against Nazism m 
. the future and atonement Tor that 
TOb^emei^s past.' U-: 

{ ,l Berg©n-Belscn. w remains _a 
piaikof Canibranded in ihe minds 
of our hatiop; ' jiist Tike Auschwitz 

- and Tnfofinfci ^Betzec and Sobibor, 

Chehnao.and Majdanek, and the 
many other shies testifjrag'to tiiat 
njaniafor destruc^bih : . * ■ : : 

*• ' ^Germatijr -bears Instbilcal . r^ 
sponsibifity" for .the crimes of the 
^Naa tyranny. lliffi ittpo^bffity is 

- .^efl^ted oot leastinr deveir-endfogr 
shaxnej’- tbe - chancellor ibid- -the 





Ctnaip Fedteral ReyibBc President Ricbaird yon Weizsaecker (right) 
said: Ctoceflbr. ^Bint Kohl at the memorial at the site of the 
Berg«i-Bdsen concentration camp yesterday. (Reuter) 


■.V 


now-fastoral camp Site m hortheni 
WestUerir&ny. ; t ;£.*-■• ;>'■-•■ r 

“Reconcifiatkni withthesiirrivors 
#n4 descajdants of die victhns is ■. 
poSSible onlyTf wc accept our history 
as. it realty was,; if we Germans 
^cfaKWriedge oraishaiiip .and bnr 
historical responsibility, and if we 
perceive the jieed to act against' any 
efforts jfiipedatim^^ 
freedom and dignity . 

• Kohl delivered his speech slowly 
and m a sdmber tbneto hnndreds of 
^t ^ ttatipn j^iy snrvivCTS and 
ifaeff iaiDiHfis among the thousands 


galhei^ fOT -the ccpemony, whkh 
was organized by the Central Coun- 
cil of Gennaa Jews. - . 

IBstorians say at least 5a,000peo- 
ple perished -at Bergen-Belsen, 
which wasdescribed as an “inferno** 
when Britidi troops liberated it on 
Apid 15, 1945. • - - 

- - As Kohl spoke, 36 Bergen-Beisen 
survivors . from* Israel gathered 
aiOTadlhe Israeli flag.eacb wearing 
a small ribbon with the word “re- 
roember” written on it. • 

Dozens " of wreaths were lasd : 
around the towering stone monu- 
ment. V. :, i-‘ 

KnW said, that it was rally , by 
remembering the past that Germans 
can ensure a democrahc and huma- 
nitariah future. 

; “2t s piedsely the knowledge of 
gmOty involvement. Irrb^XHisDrilhy, 
cowardice and faihue that enables us 
to perceive de p r a v i ty and nip it in the 
bad;” Kohl said. 

• *•• “An^ ^ akht and senative stance is 
needed above all towards any views 
and.attitndes that can pave the way 

for totafitaiian rule/’ . ■ 


"Kohl said “reccmdliation'' with 
the victims of Nazi oppression could 
be earned only by accepting the 
burden of the past 

“Today, 40 years later, it is still 
our duty to ask ourselves how a 
culture could disintegrate, to whose 
development and maturity German 
Jews in particular made an outstand- 
ing contribution?**. 

However,' the derisive question is 
“why so many people remained 
apathetic, did not listen properly, 
dosed their eyes to the reality,’' 
Kohl said. He did not asnwer the 
question. 

“The regime of Adolf . Hitler 
poisoned the spirt of the nation,” be 
added.' “The rulers were the hench- 
men of anarchy with their arrogant 
use of power and their unbridled 
demands. They blinded the nation 
and plunged an entire continent into 
mjseiy.’’,’ 

Kohl, wearing a dark suit and 
black overcoat, said Germans had 
“learned the lessons of history. Hu- 
man dignity is inviolable. Peace must 
(Continued oo Page 2, CoL 1) 





oslems 

invited to Syrian peace talks 


•-Syria has in- 
vited Lrinoie^l^sriem leadbfr for 
talks frOanjais^js id halite 
q>8t caused by. the bloody iiitipr-. 
Moslem street battle m West Beirut 
last week, caretaker iMmeMiiu^ter 
Rashid Karameh said yesterday. . 

DrQse.Shi’jteand SunmMoslem 
refipcajs and political kaders have 
brim invited to. AoTU^ting, fa be 
heldon Tuesday 1 hesaid.- > 

• >: ^arameh, who resfgtjtod aftet 


said after resuming frooi talks in 
Danmacm cm Triday" ftar Syria had 
promised measares ‘ J “to correct the ; 
situation.” ./ ' • •*• 

Following a briefing by Karanmh, 
Sunni leaders issued arstatearent on 


Saturday saying they were keen “to 
„ ris«? above wpvmds” inflicted when 
£bmie! and Shfirie mditiabatfiy beat 
Smmi Monndwtoun fighters during 
rite battiel . - * •• *• ; 

_ Beirut newspapers' said . the 
I^umasOTS meeting would also focus 
on teasion in the Sidon area. 

Ttsn persons have been wounded 
; since last night when sheik landed on 
. residential areas of Sidon and nearby 
yiIlages,.s^unP)r forces said. 

Sidon’ s parliamentary leader, 
Narih Bizri, expected to attend the 
Damascus meeting, has asked Syria 
to intervene against what ; he called 
Israeli-backed aggression by 
Lebanese Forces militia in the city's 
eastern suburbs. 


Sharon leaves 
for U.S.to sign 
free trade pact 

-• 

Indnst^y and Trade Minister Arid 
Sharon flew to the U.S. after mid- 
night Jastnight to sgn die free trade 
zone agreement between the U.S. 
and Israel. 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the text of the agreement, winch is to 
eventually eliminate all customs bar- 
riers between the two countries. 

Prime Minister Peres congratu- 
lated Shamir and Gideon Patt, 
minister of science and development 
and former industry and trade minis- 
ter, fira their efforts in achieving foe 
agreement. 


■EILAT (Itim). - Workers of the 
Laromme Hotel here aridthefriaini- 
fres were “camping” in thehotel for 


the Histadrot and the National . Un- 
ion of Hotel Waikers, % * /. . 

Ta Laromme Works committee 
fo«nber told Trim timt foe 125 work-, 
ers and then fofoflies werc having 
.'foae long festiva)7” m ifi* 
rooking mid holding' parties far the" 
workers ’ famiKes and the <foddten; 


wtrofodimt attend school yesterday. 
- Guests have ^been avonfingfoe hotel 
since foe ankers established them- 
selves there: ; • 

The workers caOed the strike ov« 
foe imminent firing of 60 of . the 
" ’hotePs. workers' as the Clnb 
Medfteriahde company takes over 
foe hotel. The hoteTis owned by the 
. Nakash- brofo«s, former Israelis 
‘ Vfoo live m foe tJ.S. and own the 
' Jordacbe jeans company, among 
• other enterprises. They have recent- 
. V iy decided to hand over its manage- 


ment. to the Swiss-based company, 
which intends to turn the place into a 
recreational village and bring fore- 
ign workers- in foe Israeli workers 
stead. 

. Roy lsacowitz adds: 

- Histadnit secretary-general Yis- 
rael Kessar yesterday supported the 
strike, saying: “The hotel was built 
.witb lsracfistatefimds to create jobs 
for Israeli workers., and not with 
funds from the Fremft -government 
to employ Frendi workers. ” 


IDF to maintain mobile presence north of border 

Cabinet okays final pullback 


By MICHAEL EUAN 
Jerusalem Pest Reporter 

The cabinet yesterday 
approved the last stage of the 
Israel Defence Forces withdraw- 
al from Lebanon with the last 
troops, according to Defence 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, de- 
ploying south of the internation- 
al border by the beginning of 
June. 

Rabin, at a press conference fol- 
lowing foe cabinet meeting, said that 
Israel would act against terrorist 
activity directed against it from 
Lebanon. He said that Israel would 
create a buffer zone north of the 
international border in which local 


Israeli -backed would try to 

keep the area free of terrorists. 

“I hope that now that foe govern- 
ment has given a dale (for the final 
withdrawal), though foe exact date 
cannot be stated, for security 
reasons, certain elements within the 
Shi’tte community and other com- 
munities in Lebanon will be able to 
understand that all that Israel really 
wants is quiet - to live and let live on 
both sides of the bolder.** Rabin 
said. 

In the security zone, which is to be ' 
eight to 13 kfloraetres wide, the IDF 
will still be active although it will be 
based south of the border. The IDF 
may also keep certain reconnaiss- 
ance positions north of foe buffer 
zone, Rabin said. 


The defence minister indicated 
that the essence of the Israeli 
strategy now is very flexible. 

The forces that Israel plans to 
back in order to keep foe buffer zone 
relatively free from terrorists are 
based on a restructured South Leba- 
non Army and on Druse and Shi’he 
militias. The South Lebanon Army 
is to be so organized that its roughly 
1.200 troops will be based near their 
home villages. The Druse in the east 
and foe Shfite militias in foe west 
would be even more closely con- 
nected to their homes. 

Rabin said: “The Christian, Druse 
and Shfite residents (of the South- 
ern Lebanese villages! should know 
that all we want is quiet... They are 


not being asked to defend Israel... 
But they know that if hostile actions 
are resumed they will be the first to 
be hurt and will be forced to leave 
their homes and their fields. And 
since they want to ensure normal 
lives for themselves, as for as that is 
possible, it is better for them to 
guard their villages from the entry of 
elements interested in acting against 
Israel.” 

He stressed that despite foe deci- 
sion to withdraw from Lebanon, 
Israel reserves the right to act against 
all terrorist activity or places where 
terrorists actions are planned and 
staged anywhere in Lebanon. Israel 
will feel free to act outside the buffer 
zone “30 or 40 or SO kilometres north 
of foe border," Rabin said. 


Weizman, Arens and Sharon vote against plan 


Post Diplomatic Staff 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
by an overwhelming majority foe 
plan for foe last stage of the with- 
drawal from Lebanon, which was 
presented by Defence Munster Yit- 
zhak Rabin and foe Israel Defence 
Forces. 

The final vote to approve Rabin’s 
idea for withdrawal with a buffer 
zone went 27 in favour, three 
against, and one abstention. Rabin 
and Peres demonstrated that they 
could muster a large majority on the 
Lebanese issue only a week after the 
cabinet bad been split alon^g party 
lines over Minister Ezer Weizman’s 
trip to Egypt. 

The debate on foe withdrawal 


took nearly eight hours. According 
to all reports, it was held -in a quiet 
and businesslike atmosphere even 
when there were differences of opin- 
ion over Rabin's approach. 

The three ministers who raised 
their bands against foe final cabinet 
proposal were ail former ministers of 
defence: Industry and Trade Minster 
Ariel Sharon and Ministers without 
Portfolio Mosbe Arens and Ezer 
Weizman. 

Sharon earlier tabled a separate 
proposal, which drew only one vote 
- his own. Sharon suggested that foe 
Israel Defence Forces not move 
further south than the Lztani River 
and aim to keep a swathe 30 
kilometres north of foe international 


Kimche flies to Spain 
for talks on diplomatic ties 


By DAVID LANDAU 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
The director-general of foe Fore- 
ign Ministry , David Kimche, flew to 
Spain yesterday for talks with gov- 
ernment leaders there on the estab- 
lishment of tfiplon.ctic relations be- ' 
tween Spain and Israel. 

Spain indicated recently that it 
would establish ties with Israel be- 
fore its formal entry into the Euro- 
pean Community in January 1986, 
and made discreet overtures to Israel 
to begin discussions. The admission 
of Spain and Portugal to foe EC was 
virtually assured at a community 
summit meeting at the end of last 
month. 

Spain has been under some press- 
ure from leading EC states, especiaJ- 
ly Germany and France, to regula- 
rize its relations with Israel before its 
entry into foe community. Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez has repe- 
atedly undertaken to open diploma- 
tic relations “at an appropriate 
time." 

Observers have suggested that 
Israel's withdrawal from Lebanon 
could furnish foe “a pp ro p riate time” 
that Madrid has been seeking. 
Kuncfae’s trip was not announced 


and was intended to have been sec- 
ret. The Jerusalem Post was re- 
quested not Co report it; but last 
nigh t at midnight it was reported on 
Kol Yisrael radio news. 

Spain recognizes Israel bin has 
never bad diplomatic relations with 
it. Recently, however, there has 
been some thaw in foe atmosphere 
with the opening of air links between 
Tel Aviv and Madrid, Israel main- 
tains a government tourism office in 
the Spanish capital. 


border free from all hostile presence 
and weaponry. 

He urged that whenever informa- 
tion was received of a PLO unit 
within that zone, the IDF should 
attack and destroy it. 

Arens and Weizman collaborated 
on a different proposal, whereby foe 
IDF should pull rack to die interna- 
tional border and maintain no re- 
sidual presence north of foe border. 
Arens and Weizman said in their 
proposal that no security zone 
should exist or be maintained north 
of the bonier at aS. No Israelis 
should be attached to foe South 
Lebanon Army (SLA) or to the 
civil-guard units in the various vil- 
lages, they urged. 

They got the support of four other 
ministers for their plan: Science and 
Development Minister Gideon Patt; 
Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz; 
Minister without Portfolio Yigael 
Hurvitz; and Sharon, after his own 
proposal had Mien by foe wayside. 
Sharon said that if no genuine buffer 


zone could be created, as he had 
suggested, it would be most logical 
to have none at all, as Weizman and 
Arens suggested. 

Explaining their point of view, 
Arens and Weizman said that foe 
line separating foe security zone 
from foe rest of southern Lebanon 
would be non-existant, because it 
would be totally open, and this 
would pose a grave danger. In an 
apparent reference to the most fana- 
tical wing erf the Shiite community 
(as distinct from foe mainstream 
Amal movement), they warned that 
lunatic elements could get down into 
the security zone without any hindr- 
ance and attack Israelis on duty 
there, as weU as Galilee villages right 
on foe border. 

Weizman said the IDF should dis- 
engage completely from southern 
Lebanon, to remove foe pretexts by 
which Shiite extremists might be 
seeking to perpetuate their attacks 
on Israel. 

Arens and Weizman pointed out 
(Continued on Bade Page) 


Plane crashes on flight from Yemen to Nicaragua 


STOCKHOLM (Reuter). - Two 
men were killed and three badly 
injured when their light plane, en 
route to Nicaragua from foe Middle 
East, crashed in western Greenland 
last night, a police spokeswoman 
there said yesterday. 


The plane had been taking the 
arctic route from one of the Yemens 
to Nicaragua, said the spokes- 
woman. According to foe Danish 
News Agency, an American, two 
Jordanians, a Filipino and an Indian 
were aboard the plane. 


Murphy in Syria 

DAMASCUS (Reuter). - U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Murphy arrived here yesterday from 
Baghdad for talks with Syrian offi- 
cials on the prospects fra- Middle 
East peace, Westers diplomatic 
sources said. 


H1 GH-1LCH IN DEPENDENCE 





medal supptemenfcWghBghttng h1g}i-te«* prog<«s m 
: terael^nce l 94S.Uie40-page mag^^indudean 
exclusive IntevieW wlft Prime Minister Stoon Perw, 
. and a feature spread, of recently discovered 
r. photographs from-1948 thaj lave never before been 

published. . ^ ^ much, nwchmoie 

- , !nti»Wedri&lasr. April24e<»Honof . 



governor drafts his case 


The Bank of Israel, watchdog of 
foe economy, has been leaderless for . 
atTeast two months. According to 
bank officials, Governor Moshe 
Mandelbanm has abandoned his re- 
sponsibilities to concentrate on pre- 
paring for his appearance before die 
Bejslri commission of inquiry into 
foe October 1983 bank-shares' col- 


INSIGHT 


Avi Tern kin 


“The. bank is simply falKnfl apart 
before onr eyes and there is fittle we 
can do to save it,” one bank official 
told The Jerusalem Post. “The gov- 
eanior fe -happy when he. is . able to 
avoid a meeting or converting foe 
bank’s management.” 

. ' According to several of the bank’s 
semrar officials tins is the most diffi- 
cult tube in its history. For several 
months the bank has been paralyzed 
due'to foe absence of a leader. To 
the exdnsion of all other interests, 
Manddbaum has spent the last two 
months preparing his defence. - 
•• The bank hasceased to function as. 
an independent institution. Accord- 
in gto lrigh-ranlring Treasury 



committees manned by top Finance 
Ministry officials aided by some key 
central-bank men. 

Thus, while Mandelbamn has shut 
hims elf inhfc seventhrfloor qfficefor 
nearly two months with Dalia TaJ, 
the bank’s legal adviser, the commit- 
tees have been making foe necessary 
decisions. 


This has p ro v en to be a palliative. 
At.stake is foe question of the exist- 
ence of an independent and author- 
itative voice in economic policymak- 
ing. 

In the past there were weekly 
meetings at foe bank between the 
governor and each department 
head. These meetings hdfced foe 

(CaoiiBaed«aPate6) 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK’S 
TAX FREE FOREIGN CURRENCY ACCOUNTS 
Designed to Satisfy your Mind and your Heart 



r ‘ Your money works for you by 
earning interest, and it works for 
Israel. 


There are many good 
reasons for saving your hard 
earned money in an Israeli bank 
and they shouldn't be strictly 
emotional ones. Good 
business decisions are made with 

your head - not with your heart. 

We at Israel Discount Bank have good 
reasons for asking you to save your money 
with us. Reasons that will satisfy the 
accountant, as well as the pioneer, in you. 
Whenever you deposit funds in our Tax Free 
Foreign Currency Accounts, you’ll earn 
competitive interest that's tax free. Your 
account is completely confidential and is 
accessible anytime. 

* For foreign residents, tourists, Israelis residing abroad, new immigrants, 


Israel Discount Bank has over 270 
branches and offices in Israel and abroad. 
Our assets total over 10 bQlion US dollars, and we 
are amongst the top 200 banks in the free world. 
Why not drop into any one of our branches, or our 
Tourist Centers located in Israel’s largest dries 
and in most major hotels. We’ll be glad to show 
you how Israel Discount Bank’s Tax Free Foreign 
Currency Accounts will satisfy your mind and your 
heart. 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT BANK LTD. 

TOURIST UiNILR (Main Foragn Exchange Branch) 
16 Mapo Si. (Corner 71 Ben Yetoda St.) Td Aviv 63577 . 


Please send me: 

□ Monnarjoo oc Free Foreign Currency Accounts 
O Information on Banking by MaB Serna 
D Your pu^cau^ia; Easiness Review and Economic 
New tram Israel 


Name. 

Address in brad. 

Tel. m farad . 
Address abroad . 


.until. 



1)1 ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 


Hod Oflkr: 27 VchufiL Nakw Suwi. Td ivaci, Td. HPjWTlJ 1 

I'A'.&bddter. hndDbfetnl BukoT Nw Yw*. MataOCAce51 1. Frfib AwniKNewVucl.Tct l2l2»55lA<ttl 
Otter SalMii&f? Bsofcsmf Offices: Buenos AmMl'unrai < < ■vman ? Lutkfcn • t Antics I jncmhiuifi > Mumi (2t > Mnmrotlni (. J | Mi mite*! > Nassau 

Km ik Janctfo •'Sanuipv San Pituki TiniKUu. 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly doudy to doudy , with posabil- 
ity of bfot local showers. Temperatures win 
drop. 

Yesterday's Yesterday's Today’s 



HoesdUy 

Mfe-Mnx 

Max. 

Jcrasalcnj 

11 

13-22 

18 

Golan 

23 

— 22 

18 

Safad 

30 

10-19 

16 

Haifa Port 

20 

17-27 

24 

Ttbcrias 

26 

11-27 

25 

Nazareth 

19 

13-24 

21 

Alula 

22 

8-27 

24 

SbanroD 

16 

12-24 

21 

Td Aviv 

7« 

13-27 

22 

Airport 

33 

12-27 

22 

iericbo 

36 

6-30 

26 

Gaza 

50 

16-26 

24 

Beenbeba 

20 

14-26 

24 


28 

17-29 

28 


Gambler who emigrated 
tells of paying off Laviv 


Ata to ask court 
to defer closure 

By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Ptist Reporter 
Haifa. - Ata’s receivers are today 
expected to ask Haifa District Court 
to postpone the firm's closure until 
after the Histadrut elections. 

. After more than five hours of talks 
yesterday between senior govern- 
ment officials and representatives of 
the Qal concern and Bank Leumi, 
Ata’s main creditors, it was agreed 
to ask Judge Eliezer Bar for an 
extension of the textile firm's dead- 
line. 

The government is urging Bank 
Hapoalim and the Histadrut, in part- 
nership with Clal, to take over Ata. 


^c^edwarahni^ 

aj^estedinlLS. 

MIAMI (AP) A man who failed to 
appear for a deportation hearing 
after being accused of directing a 
massacre in a Latvian village while 
an officer at a German concentration 
camp has been arrested, authorities 
said Saturday. 

Conrads Kalejs, 72, was alone in a 
Miami Beach hotel room, and was 
unarmed and offered no resistance, 
when arrested Friday night, said a 
spokesman for the U.S. Marshal’s 
Office. 

Kalejs was arrested on a February 
22 warrant charging him with failing 
to appear for a deportation hearing, 
the spokesman said. In March, the 
U.S. Justice Department’s Office of 
Special Investigations filed an order 
requiring Kalejs to show why he 
shouldn't be expelled from this 
country. 

Kalejs is accused of being a senior 
lieutenant at the Salasjnls Concen- 
tration Camp in Latvia. . 


GERMAN 

(Continued from Page One) 

emanate from German soil. ” 

The chancellor’s speech was 
broadcast live on West German tele- 
vision, which also showed still shots 
of the camps during World War VL 

In a speech preceding Kohl's, 
Werner Nachmann, Chairman of the 
Central Council of German Jews, 

warned against forgetting the lessons 
of the past. The younger generation 
today “is not responsible for wbat 
happened then,” he said. 

“But it is responsible for what 
should be learned from history. It is 
the responsibility of everyone to 
keep the memory of history with 
us." 

Jewish leaders said yesterday that 
Kohl rejected their appeals to urge 
U.S. President Ronald Reagan to 
drop a tour of a German military 
cemetery from his itinerary in the 
German Federal Republic next 
month. 

World Jewish Congress leaders, in 
the country to attend the service at 
the Bergen-Belsen site, said they 
met briefly with Kohl during the day 
to discuss the cemetery issue. 

“Our mission failed. The chancel- 
lor stood firm. We gave it our best 
shot but Kohl will not change his 
mind,” Bias Steinberg, director of 
the Congress's American Section, 
said. 


By MICHAL VUDELMAN 
Jerusalem FWt Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Israel's backgammon 
champion, Ezra Tisona. who flew 
from Miami Beach to testify at the 
trial against journalist Yigal Laviv, 
told the Tel Aviv District Court 
yesterday that Laviv extorted 
thousands of dollars from him, 

Laviv is being charged with black- 
mail and extortion of funds from 12 
leading Israeli businessmen, several 
of whom, including Tisona, are re- 
ported to be on the “list of 11” - the 
police list of leaders of organized 
crime in Israel. 

“At first I wanted to be his friend, 
to prevent him from writing bad 
things about me. It began costing me 
money, but I didn’t mind. Less 
money in my pocket, fewer articles 
published against me,” Tisona said. 

Questioned by District Attorney 
Aharon Shadar, Tisona said he re- 
sides in Miami Beach and makes a 
living from gambling, among other 
things. “When I lived in Israel every 
day someone would write something 
about me in the news media. When 
journalists, radio and televirion sit 
on you, calling you ’organized 
crime,' ‘casino 1 ‘mafia’... could I 
filght with 3& miffion people?” Tiso- 
na said, explaining why he left the 
country. 

In 1981, Tisona said. Laviv wrote 
in Ha’oUun Haze that Tisona lost 
$700,000 and £300,000 in a London 
Casino, which consequently threw 
him out and wouldn’t let him gamble 
there anymore. Tisona invited Laviv 
to go with him to the casino and see 
bow well he was treated. 

“Laviv asked me to play for him. I 
understood that if I refused he would 
again write bad things about me,” 
Tisona said, adding that he played 
roulette, won $50,000 of which he 
gave Laviv $5,000. On other occa- 


sions he won £900, and $2,000 for 
Laviv, and gave the journalist a loan 
of $3,000, be said, but refused Law’s 
request for a $20,000 loan. 

Tisona said he advised his friends, 
contractor Shakra Genish and hote- 
lier Bezalel Mizrahi- both of whom 
have already testified to having been 
blac kmail ed by Laviv - to pay the 
journalist, as he did. “When you 
can’t break someone’s hand, kiss it. 
When mud is flung at you, you must 
find a way out, I told Genish, what 
do you need the bad publicity for? 
Pay him and get out of it.” 

He said he decided to testify 
against Laviv because his father, on 
his deathbed, told him not to give 
in.” I decided not to give in, not to 
the police, not to (Yosef) Burg 
(NRP leader, then Interior Minister, 
responsible for the police ) and not to 
Nitzav Moshe Ttomkin (then the Tel 
Aviv District Police commander). 

“I told the police that I played in 
London and Las Vegas three or four 
times. I didn’t tell them everything. 
Eveprone knows Laviv is an extor- 
tionist. I was seen giving him $3,000 
in Cafe Exodus (in Tel Aviv). Now 
I'm a foreign resident and have dol- 
lars in my pocket (takes a wad of 
dollars from his pocket and shows 
the court). But I never violated the 
law even then (when living in Israel). 
I was never convicted in court. Sud- 
denly they made me out to be one of 
the leaders of the mafia and of 
organized crime in Israel.” 

Before leaving the stand. Tisona 
asked Judge Uri Struzman who 
would reimburse him for the $1,200 
be paid to fly from the U.S. to 
testify. The prosecutor promised to 
find out and inform die court who 
would pay the witness’s travel ex- 
penses. 

The trial is to continue today. 


Woman takes second spot 
in Labour’s Histadrut list 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Pdst Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - For the first tune, a 
woman has been placed in second 
spot in one of the lists for a Histadrut 
election. 

She is Na’amat Secretary General 
Masha Lubelski, who runs second to 
the labour federation's secretary- 
general Yisrael Kessar at the top of 
the Labour list. Candidate number 
three for Labour is Kessar’s deputy, 
Haim Haberfeld. 

The list of 1,067 Labour Party 
candidates for the 15th Histadrut 
election' next month was approved 
yesterday by the party’s central com- 
mittee. 

The last 13 on the list are former 
Histadrut secretaries general Yero- 
bam Meshel and Aharon Becker, 
several former government minis- 
ters and finally. Prime Minister 
Peres. 

Almost 17 per cent of the candi- 


dates are women, the highest num- 
ber ever, and some 12 per cent are 
young, new activists. Labour Party 
secretary-general Uri Baram said at 
the meeting. 

The list approved yesterday is part 
of a 1,501 name list in which Mapam 
has 17.4 per cent, Yahad 3.5, 
Ha’oved Hadafi 2.7, Ometz 1.8, 
Ahava 0.7 and Hatenua Lehithad- 
shut 0.5 per cent. 

The kibbutzim and moshavim are 
represented by 20 per cent- less than 
in previous elections - of whom 43 
per cent are from moshavim and the 
rest are Jribburzniks. . . 

All party lists have to be filed ,wih 
the central elections committee .by. 
10 p.m. tonight. Five “rebellious” 
professional unions, among them 
the engineers and the secondary- 
school teachers, are due to announce 
this morning that they will not field 
an independent list after all, accord- 
ing to Histadrut sources. 


CRM Histadrut candidate warns of recession 


By LEA LEV A VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. -There will be a serious 
recession after the Histadrut elec- 
tions, Knesset Member Ran Cohen, 
who heads tbe Citizens Rights 
Movement list for the poll, said at a 
press conference here yesterday. 

It will become evident, he said, at 
the end of May, when prices are 
raised after the two-month freeze, 
and tbe exchange rate of the dollar is 
brought up-to-date. 

He said the CRM advocates a 


policy of economic growth and voca- 
tional training for workers, not a 
policy of recession. 

The party’s platform also includes 
changes in the Histadrot’s economic 
organiration (Hevrat Ha’ovdim) to 
make it more responsive to worker 
needs. • 

Tbe Histadrut, Cohen added, 
should do more to improve the lives 
of the poor, just as it once pioneered 
in health care, heavy industry and 
agricultural settlement. 


2 charged in 4-year-old case 
of bad meat and carrion sales 


NAZARETH fltim). - Four years 
after the systematic sale of carrion 
and diseased animals’ meat in the 
country’s north was exposed by tbe 
police, tbe two mam suspects in toe 
case were charged in toe district 
court here. 

Shmoel Makler, 52, of Nahalal, 
once secretary of the regional poul- 
try breeders union, and Ahmed 
Shalbab), 53, of the Jezreel Valley 
village Sulam. are charged with 
cooperating in tbe baying and butch- 
ering of ailing or dying cows from 
regional kibbutzim, with collecting 
the corpses of dead animals that 
were not properly slaughtered and 
with marketing them under false 
pretenses over a period of 12 years. 
The police got whiff of the two men’s 
operations and arrested them early 
in 1981. 

Makler is also charged with selling 


as turkey meat for human consump- 
tion toe meat of a flock of his own 
turkeys that had become diseased. 
The charge says some of toe turkeys 
marketed by Makler were packaged 
after having been dead long enough 
to raise a stink. 

Sbalhabi is charged with systema- 
tically obtaining carcasses of dead 
animals from kibbutzim dumps, di- 
viding them into portions, and plac- 
ing forged signatures on them to 
falsely show they had passed veterin- 
ary inspection. 

Many butcher shops, restaurants 
and catering halls were closed by the 
Health Ministry when tbe affair was 
publicized in 1981, and the consump- 
tion of chicken decreased drastical- 
ly* 

The trial of the two is to open here 
next month. 


Strict regime in camp for Ansar inmates 


Red Cross officials have made two 
visits to the detention camp in Israel 
to which prisoners from the Ansar 
camp in South Lebanon were trans- 
ferred, Galei Zahal (Israel Defence 
Forces radio) reported last night. 

A Galei Zahal reporter who re- 
ceived special permission to visit the 


Sirens to be Sounded Twice 
to Mark Remembrance Day 
for the Fallen in Israel's Wars 

Sirens will be sounded twice to mark the Remembrance Day for 

the Fallen in Israel's Wars: 

* Sirens will be sounded for one minute on the evening 
ushering in Remembrance Day — Tuesday. April 23 at 8 p.m. 

* Sirens, celling the nation to two minutes of silence, will be 
sounded on Wednesday, April 24 at 1 1 a.m. 

+ In case of an actual alert, sirens will be sounded on an 
ascending/descending scale. 

■SUJMM 


camp was told by its commandant 
that discipline was much stricter in 
the new facility than in Ansar. 

The 1,200 prisoners, some held in 
cells and the others in pens, line up 
for role call three times a day and 
their clothes are periodically sear- 
ched. the radio reported. 

It said that tire strict approach had 
proven itself, and that so for there 
bad been no incidents between in- 
mates and the camp authorities. 


IDF kiHs two civilians 
crossing Litani river 

SEDON (Reuter). - Israeli soldiers 
shot dead two persons when they 
fired on civilians trying to cross into 
Israeli-held territory in South Leba- 
non, security sources said. 

They said one of the bodies was 
recovered from toe Litani river after 
the incident yesterday monting. 
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Unifil may be on the way out 
of Lebanon - ‘Sunday Times’ 


By JERRY LEWIS 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - The UN Force in 
Lebanon (Unifil) may be disbanded 
in toe autumn, according to areport 
in yesterday’s Sunday Times. 

Tbe paper said that there is a 
growing feeling at Unifil headquar- 
ters that unless Israel and Syria can 
agree on its future role, there will be 
little point in its continuation. 

The Security Council last week 
renewed toe mandate for toe force of 
5,800 troops drawn from 10 conn- 
tries. However Unifil has been un- 
able to fulfil the terms of UN resolu- 
tion 425. 

Originally they were supposed to 
“confirm the withdrawal of Israeli 
forces” (sent to Lebanon in the 1978 
Operation Litani) and to “restore 
intern ation al peace and security and 
assist the Lebanese government in 


ensuing the return of effective au- 
thority in the area.” 

Unifil troops are now ruder 
orders solely to “offer protection 
and humanitarian assistance to foe 
civilian population,” and their 
spokesman, Timur Goksel, has 
emphasized their peace-keeping 
rather than their peace-enforcing 
role. 

He acknowledged that tins made 
them unpopular with Israel. “They 
just can't understand why we don’t 
shoot people. But we aren't here to 
protect Israel. We are here to keep 
the zone peaceful,” be said. 

More than 40 UN troops have 
been killed in action since the force 
was established and another 60 are 
sand to have died “from other 
causes.” It is the differences in inter- 
pretation as to their role that has ted 
to toe view at Unifil headquarters to 
call it a day, the paper says. 


• ByJCDYSIEGEL . . 

Jerosafem Post Reporter • 

Western olhnliviiig in ateraptiem 
centres -will be “Offered more tiian : 
double the usual mortgage so font 
they can move oat and be replaced 
by Ethiopian newcememiow Kving 
in two- and three-star hotels.;. 

This was. decided last night in the 
Prime Minister's Office, at a meeting 
attended , by -Prime MUnstcr Peres, 
Absorption Mmister Ya’acow Tsar, 
finance Minister Yitzhak Modal 
and Jewish Agency officials. ■/ -. 

Accofdmgto an arranganort prop- 
osed by Peres, during the; next foree . 
months Western oiim w3I be entitled - ' 
to a $43,000 mcatgage frpin tije gov- 
. eminent, instead of foie $20,000 now 
offered. ‘ ' •' ^ . 

A$aresult,270Etoio|xanfeinilns2 
from among those Hying in hotels j. 
around foe country are expected to 
be a Me to move mto tbe centres, . 
where they are to be given in tensive 
Hebrew lessqps and other training. 
The cost of the medal increased 


-mortgage 

million frtsn the Jewish Agency and 
toerettfoom^TVeBSify. • , 
; The Absorption Ministry prom- 
ises permart^ hpustog for Elh£> 
pian phm.Tntira foree years. *Bf 
. next ^nmgjSSlapBitinents wIDi>d 
bou^fOT-Ethiop^atacbstofi34 
mftjunL $27 rmffion from the’Treafe 
ury and the rest-frura foe Jewish' 
Agency, . ftwas /agreed .last tight;* 

foesire of families. ^ 

' It is not certain hofctoe agency 


- trams with foe hotels for the Etip<> 
-plans who are tonrove ro &bsorpfom . 

- centres- The money was parcL jv 

advance... ’• ■ ' 

The holds are regarded not Only' 
as ah expensive means of housing 1 
Ethiopians, but also aaundesirtibfo . 
om^ becaure tbe newcomers, de^' 
vetoped dependence cm authorities 
for all their -needs and were dissati£~ s 
fied with the meal arrangements - 
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Egypt and Jordan sign trade and culture pacts 


AMMAN (AP) . - Egypt and Jordan 
yesterday signed wide-ranging 
agreements covering information, 
economic relations and culture, Jor- 
dan’s official Petra news agency said. 

The pacts call for greater coopera- 
tion by the two countries’ news, 
broadcasting and film industries, 
schools, sports teams, businesses 
and scientific institutions. 

Tbe trade agreement calls for 


“strengthening and deepening trade 
relations, ’’Petra reported. 

Egyptian Prime Minister Kama! 
Hassan AJi handed Kfog Hussein a 
message from President Hosni 
Mubarak yesterday, a palace source 
reported. 

The message “concerned Middle 
East developments,” said the 
source. He did not elaborate. 


ByMARKffEGAL _ 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

EILAT. - The Red Sea .resort's 
biggest hotel, tfce460-room, $30 mil- 
lion King Solomon’s Palace., bele- 
brated its official opening yesterday, 
with Tourism Minister Avraham 
Sharir and hundreds of top Euro- 
pean travel agents and travel writers 
present 

. Hundreds .of balloons - bearing 
messages of peace in Arabic, Heb- 
rew and English were released In the 
direction of foe Jordanian resort of 
Akaba for the opening ceremony. 

The sleek new hotel isrun by tbe 
Isrotel firm owned by Anglo-Jewish 
businessman David Lewis. The firm 
has recently taken over the adjoining 
Laguna Hotel midis about to acquire, 
and expand foe nearby Sport Hotel, 
offeringa total of l,Q00beds in Eilat. 
Lewis toys tins combination wfllen- 
able Isrotel to offer guests combined 
vacation amenities customary in 
other resort centres the wmid.over. . 
Lems owns Ibrotelvwfncfa has. 30. 


. hotelsha Spain aud its Islands. . ~ 

... . Asked about tbe moderns offotxT 
poisoning last week- at the hotels 
Lewisstod: “There are suspicions' of 
sabotage, ^by poiscanng the food, ahd' 
inquiries are- now proceeding int6 i 
whether sOmeonecaiscd food to bfcl 
contaminated.*’ . 

•; Denying reports foat : *T seek to,; 
takeover EAJat,”Lewis stressedthajf*- 
his company's promotion of Eilat ‘in * 
Europe had resulted in % pm cejh't , 
occupancy of the. hotel during its 
winter running-in period, with otifor f 
Eilat hotels enjoying a spill-over. * p 

Bialik Prize ^ winners ■’ j,'; 

TEL AVIV (Ifon). - The Biaiflc; 
Prize. m literature for the year 574£> 
(1984-5) will bo awarded to novelist ‘ 
Hanoch Baxtov and poet Shlotop t 
Tanm/ the Tel - Aviv municipality * 
announced yesterday. . The' Bialik . 
Prize in Jewish Studies will go' jp m . 
Profs. Hxllel Barzel and David 
HafivnL.'.: . ~ 


Arafat aide rejects U.S. proposals on peace talks * 


KUWAIT (AP).- One ofPLO chief 
Y asseT Arafat’s top aides said yester- 
day that the organization has re- 
jected a new set of proposals put up 
by toe U.S. for Arab-lsraeli peace 
talks . 

Salah Khalaf {Abu Iyad), second., 
in command, of foe ELO's mainline 
Fatah terrorist group, told a press 
conference here that the proposals 
brought by U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State Richard Murphy had been 
rejected by last Thursday’s joint 
meeting of the Fatah and PLO lead- 
erships in Baghdad. 

The purported proposals, be said, 
called on toe PLO to publicly accept 
UN Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338 and recognize Israel’s 
right to exist. 

The U.S. and Israel would then 
accept the FLO’s representatives on 
tbe joint Jordan-Palestinian nego- 
tiating team for peace parleys with 
Israel. 

Khalaf said that Murphy had 
warned the movement that, should 
these proposals be rejected, non- 
PLO Palestinian personalities would 
be named to join the Jordanian 
negotiating team and the “PLO 


would not be represented.” ' 

“These proposals by. Murphy 
amount to insolence that should be 
added to the chain of prerious acts of 
insolence commttedby. America*?. . 

Khalaf warneef ^jf^non-PLO. 


. Kto^af warned all non-PLO. 
PaJestj^nans to 

Israel, or you wfll be dealt folfo’(by ’ 
the PLO) as traitors.” • 

He said that the recent Jordan- 
PLO accord on joint action for peace 
with Israel “should not be inter- 
preted as an acceptance (by the 
PLO) of Resolution 242 or of the 
principle of direct negotiations with 
Israel, or of the Reagan plan.” 

Khalaf insisted that the PLO be 
rep res e nte d and recognized by all 
pities in any peace negotiations 
with Israel. 

“We are not going to bargain with 
the United States on the principle of 
(PLO) representation,” he said. 

Khalaf said that the PLO-Jordan 
accord on negotiations with Israel 
under U.S. auspices was “reached 
under pressure from Palestinian per- 
sonalities (not PLO members) and a. 
number of Arab regimes.” 


‘•There is a greatdeal of resistance 
to the (PLO-Jordan) accoid witirin / 
Fatah,” 'Khalaf revealed. “And we,' ' 
Fatah leaders,- are prepared to sit 
- down wifo the Democratic Allianoe . 

: aittf foefoasStSHty of 

■ irig ffiat 

/ Tbe DenKXuatic ' AIh^cc 
‘prises toe pro-Syrian' 

PLO, led by George Hat»sh’s Popu- • 
lar Front for toe liberatiozi of Pales- 


tine (FFLP), that oppose foe accord* 
wrto Jordan. . 

. “Even our Soviet friends haver 
their own reservations regarding the 
a«onL” sard Kfotiat- ; :J. t 


forego foe pfoidple of . seeking -am,. 
m^K^dent ^Piftlestifrian), state, m; * 
toe West Bmfoani^Gaza first. That 
we wonWfink that state to Jordan hr 
afo deration.'” . - 


: In prx)f(XRtosoiTOw and grief, . . 
we announce the sudden death of our manager 

DAVID BERNHARD STERN V t 

For details on Itto time and place of the funeraJ, 

- . ", please cfol 02-715255. .. . • 


Triumph tnfematiofial 
Management and Staff: 


Kibbutz Beit Ha‘emek 

On the Memorial Day of the Fallen of Israel’s Wars, 
we remember our dear sons and members: 

ME1R SCHWARTZMAN Vr 
NISSIM AMICHAY (VardiJ V'T 
EITAN LAHAV (Ljndman) «rt . 
JONATHAN (Yoni)GOLKER ‘nr 
BARRY COOPER b”X 
REUVEN (Ruvik) 

SARIG (Rottenberg) b”X 

Memorial service at 3.45 p.m. on Tuesday, 

April 23, 1885 (2 lyar 5745) at Kibbutz Bert Ha’emek. 


Wedeeplymoum 

ROSE L. KATZ ^ 

(Brooklyn, New York) . 

Efihu mid Ruth Katz, Mathew Joseph and Nathaniel Zvi 

Karl and Elizabeth Katz, Johnathan Moses 

Harry and Sue Lefkowftz 

SadyeBimbaum 

Nettie Kabnanowttz 

WaBurg 

The funeral took place In New York, Sunday, April 21 , 1985 . - 


and the Israel office of the Zionist Federation 
of Great Britain and Ireland ' 

• deeply mourn the passing of v ' 

BARUCH BANDET 

and extend sincere condolences, to foe family. 


Our sincere cohdotorices tothe Efehdetffonily- 
onfoedeatopt 

BARUCH BANDET 

Managementantf Staff 
oftheMortohHoteLJerusafem 


Our deepest condolences to pur colleague, 

MELLEYTNER 
on the passing of his 

Father 


N-B.C. News, Tel Aviv 
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Armenian writer warns: 

‘Genoddeof Jews could also be forgotten’ 


Schools to teach esteem for the elderly 


nijurderwasa botchedrobtery: - .* • 
.The. police yesterday.-'cpntimied 
th e stan dard procedure of compar- 
ing the slayingwrth stfll uhso wed 
murders that have taken place ih the 
last, few . Tears., in -the Ramalfehr. 
Jerusalem corridor, iJntD ‘now. at 
Ie£t three unsolved murders' oflone 
Israelis hr that area have been attri- 
bfctedto tenor. . »>' - 

■f^l don’t want to teyit vras tenot- 


btmal society tried to quiet them, 
. saying, “Respect the deadf* 

.v A.shoit time before the funeral, 
oheofthe»uspects,25-year-old Ra- 
duan Awad of die Shuafat refugee 
. camp, petitioned the High Court of 
justice,- asking it to forbid the secur- 
ity authorities from destroying or 
seafinghis family’s house. The court 
granted a temporary injunction, 
•though it was' hot known If the au- 
thorities had intended to take action 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Ah educational p r ogra ming aimed 
at changin g the attitude of Israeli 
youth towards the aged will start this 
month in schools throughout the 
country. 

According to Rivka Argaman and 
Drora Tipochinsfci of the Education 
Ministry, who created die program- 
me, Israeli education tends to view 
the aged as recipients of charitable 
services and does not stress the value 
of their experience to the commun- 
ity. 

. . According to one high-school 
principal, pupils in the 11th grade - 


described the elderly as * ‘non- 
productive, ** “unfortunate’' or “use- 
less.” 

The population of persons over 65 
is growing in Israel: in 1950 they 
comprised 3.7 per cent of the 
population, whereas today they are 
9.7 per cent and the number is in- 
cr easing. 

The programme will try to arrange 
meetings between the old and young 
without the element of patronization 
present in the “Help the Aged” 
programme, which is the most com- 
mon school activity dealing with the 
elderly. 


s$id one . senior police source.. 


Histadrut hits government 
on savings and subsidies 


his support ox Jewish 
‘“,i^VSpj^,.Tmd. his 


HaifaXJmversity starts 
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5J Yalow will be honoured for; hear 
'eontributiOBS toimmunology, nub- 
Jpar medicine. endocnnology and 
/elated fields for which she received" 


Prize for physio] ogy andmeefcme. 

Zahnan Cowcn^fiead^of diet 
fiit&b Press Cousdl and an expert 
so acarfemric.adijumstraticm, witt re- 


HABFA. - -The University of Haifa 
trail open univeipity-prcparatory 
courses for Druse lugfasdiool gradu- 
ates and ex-servicemen in a number 
of .Druse villages tins summer. 

The courses wffl beaubsidizedby a 
ISlQnrillion donation from Salman 
Kadmany, ofYirka vflkge, where he 
owraanretaifartoxy. .- 
' The course will teach Hebrew, 
English and mathematics. There are 
now 120 Druse students at Haifa 
University.' 


By ROY IS ACO WITZ 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - The Histadrut central 
committee yesterday made a wide- 
ranging attack on the government’s . 
. ecpnt^rfic pdfiaes; and on thd V^enr 
pnmmmeenJGnts by Prime Minister , 
Shim (ib^e^.alntt ^nance Minister . 
Yitzhak Moda'i regarding measures 
to come. 

. . The committee told die labour 
federation's trade-union department 
to take “all organizational measures 
necessary” to prevent changes in the 
farther-training fend (keren hishtal- 
mut ) system. Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yisrael Kessar warned the 
government against making any 
changes in the system, which, he 
said, was guaranteed by the 
fr am e wor k agreements signed by the 
Histadrut and die employers. 

The issue was raised recently by 
Peres, who proposed that em- 
ployee* payments into the fends 


become an element of the wage 
structure. 

Kessar also attacked recent state- 
ments by Moda’i and Treasury offi- 
cials about the possibility of altering 
the terms of shon-term do liar-linked 
savings accounts. 

.The committee adopted a position 
of adamant opposition to the Treas- 
ury’s stated intention of eliminating 
the subsidy on public transport. Kes- 
sar maintained that the second pack- 
age deal specifically provided for 
higher rates of subsidy on transport 
and bread than on the other subsi- 
dized items. 

BITE. - Haifa City Hall hopes to 
prevent a summer plague of mos- 
quitoes by destroying known breed- 
ing grounds of the pests. The public 
is asked to notify City Hall of burst 
water and sewage pipes and to keep 
homes and surround areas clean of 
stagnant water. 


C’tec import expected to intensify NRP battles 


v..: . 


BySARAHHONIG : . 

- pt" ' - PortPrAWcrfRepmter - 

JEL AVIV. - The^attQnalvjlefigioas Putty's 
K-member committee l which has .been seeking 
ways to rehabffifete t£e pai^h^reaimm 
Jew electioi^ independent^ foe, pliariy’s - 

present fectitmal divisions. On the face of it, this », 
avictorv for Knesset Member ZevuhurHannner^s 


battlemfee NRP. 


for the state oft be NRP r SiB^fe^ 

t^e NRPha? siq^^frem a ^ rqprt^eotatipn of 12 ■ 

rfiembeisTofour. •' \V •' 

> The report trail. l».pffidally“ published only 
tdday,butits contentslw&^out^ursbeforefae; 


first copies were handed late last night to Hammer 
who is NRP secretary-general . and to L a m i fa c 
-faction strongman, and Hapoel Hamizrahi 
secretary-general, Raphael Ben-Natan. 

' The long-awaited report finds fee leadership 
; responsible for what it terms is ‘ The NRP’s state of 
degeneration and decline.” But despite the sca- 
thing criticism, fee party leadership escaped re- 
lativety unharmed.. The Committee, headed by 
, Eliezer-' Jaeger, is reported to have considered 
stronger censure of the. leadership, including the 
* mention by name of those thought to be most 
responsible for fee deterioration in fee* NRP’s 
status. There was even a suggestion to demand 
feat fee entire NRP leadership be replaced. 

1- ; ' The report’s actual recommendations mesh 
quite.clo&efy with what the Hammer fection has 
/ been demanding all along - new open elections. 


supervised by an independent, non-f actional and 
impartial committee. The Lamifne faction, 
by the NRP’s sole minister, Dr. Yosef 
Burg, and by Ben-Natan, agreed to internal 
elections, but along fee old factional lines. 

Ben-Natan has already let it be known that he 
does not regard the report's recommendations as 
binding, but only as suggestions to be deliberated 
upon by party institutions. But Hammer has 
announced feat he considers the report binding. 

Another committee recommendation expected 
to trigger controversy in fee NRP calls for fee 
establishment of a supreme committee comprising 
rabbis and scholars with whom the NRP’s politi- 
cians would be obliged to consult. This is seen as 
proposing an NRP version of Agudat Yisrael's 
Council of Tora Sages. 



By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The growing movement 
to deny the Holocaust could lead to 
future historians' praising Hitler and 
Himmler as idealistic benefactors of 
the German people, incapable of 
atrocities. 

So argues Canadian Armenian 
writer Ara Baliozian, in an article 
being published in Israel. It appears 
in an English- language brochure Hm 
Tad - The Armenian Case - pub- 
lished by fee Armenian community 
in Israel on the occasion of Arme- 
nian Memorial Day on Wednesday, 
which marks fee anniversary of the 
murder of 1.5 million Armenians by 
the Turks daring World War I. 


Baliozian writes in the article, 
“The Distortion of History,” feat 
respected historians who were alive 
at the time of Armenian massacres - 
most notably Arnold Toynbee - at 
first condemned the Turks but later 
changed sides and wrote in favour of 
fee oppressors in their histories. 

Arguing that the massacre of the 

Armenians was gradually forgotten 
and then “twisted." he concludes 
feat fee same thing might happen in 
future histories on the genocide of 
the Jews by the Germans and their 
allies during World War II. 

Baliozian attended the Jerusalem 
conference on fee Holocaust last 
year, and has made a study of the 
reactions of non-Jews to the Holo- 


caust. Based on this, he writes that if 
nothing is done to stop denial of fee 
Holocaust, future historians may 
well record feat the Nazi leaders 
were respectable idealists, incapable 
of carrying out atrocities. 

Today, a symposium on Events 
and History - Forgetfulness, Indif- 
ference and Denial, is to be held at 
Hebrew University on Ml Scopus, 
with Armenian scholars attending. 

On Wednesday, memorial ser- 
vices are to be held in the Armenian 
churches throughout fee country. In 
Jerusalem a delegation is to place 
wreaths in the Yad Vashem Holo- 
caust Martyrs and Heroes Memorial 
Authority and call on City Hall. 


Tracking station here to aid Nasa research 


By AARON SITTNER 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Equipment for a sophisticated satellite-oriented laser 
tracking station is on fee way from the U.S. to Israel, and 
construction of fee station - ar fee former Border Police 
barracks at Bar Giora southwest of Jerusalem - is to 
begin next month. 

The facility's main purpose is to measure the move- 
ments of continents. To do this, a laser beam is repeated- 
ly transmitted from the station to a satellite and bounced 
back to a telescope. Because of the satellite's high speed 
and the laser's narrow beam, tracking fee satellite 
requires a computer. 

The Bar Giora station computer mil communicate 
wife similar installations in 22 other countries to help 
determine fee course of the satellites. By correlating the 
distance and velocity readings contributed by all the 
tracking stations, headquarters of fee U.S. National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration -(Nasa) will be 
able to estimate the movements of continents. 


“The tracking station will be open to any scientist in 
Israel who wishes to use it for purposes of research and 
development." Gideon Pan. minister of science and 
development, told The Jerusalem Post, yesterday _“To 
help us operate this installation, we have called upon the 
department of atmospheric sciences at Hebrew Universi- 
ty." 

The Israeli laser tracking station is one of the results of 
an agreement signed in May 1984 between Nasa and fee 
Israel Space Agency (ISA).’ 

Still in the research stage, is another Nasa - ISA 
project, the so-called “Hornet Experiment.” Proposed 
by Prof. Ya’acov Ishay of Tel Aviv University's faculty of 
medicine, the studies are examining fee behaviour of 
hornets under conditions of microgravity such as exist in 
space. Israel Aircraft Industries has built the laboratory 
components for the experiment, and fee experience 
acquired is expected to solve certain medical problems 
connected with space travel by humans. 


Court increases sentence of 15-year-old rapist 


TEL AVIV (Itim). - A 15-year-old 
boy from Hebron, convicted last 
year of rape and theft, was sentenced 
to three years imprisonment and two 
years suspended by fee district court 
here on Friday, after it accepted an 
appeal by fee prosecution against 
fee lightness of the original sent- 
ence. 

The youth was found guilty in fee 
juvenile court here last May of 


breaking into an apartment on Re- 
hov Nordau, raping a young woman 
and stealing jewelry before escap- 
ing. He was sentenced to seven 
months in jail - exactly the time he 
spent in detention until the end of his 
trial. 

In stiffening the sentence, the dis- 
trict court said feat in this case the 
“the interest of the public takes 
priority over feat of the individual." 


Freij, 34 others, sign document endorsing PLO 


GENEVA (AP). - Bethlehem 
Mayor Elias Freij was among 35 
signatories to a statement released 
by fee PLO on Friday endorsing fee 
organization as “sole legitimate rep- 
resentative” of Palestinians. The 
PLO said the document was pre- 
sented to U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Murphy in Jerusalem 
last week. 

The U.S. refusal to recognize fee 


PLO "will not serve the interests of 
peace in fee Middle East and will 
have negative repercussions.” the 
signers said. 

The signers -including Palestinian 
political leaders, U.S. journalists, 
lawyers and businessmen - also cal- 
led on the U.S. to pressure Israel for 
a freeze on settlement and an end to 
land confiscation in the territories. 


Lebanese MD s ask to work at SLA hospital 

MARJAYOUN (Itim). - Eight doc- Dr. Shlomo Ben Haim that they had 
tors from different parts of southern heard fee hospital was a progressive 
Lebanon have asked fee Israel De- one and wanted to work there, 
fence Forces to oermit them to work About 20 doctors work at Mar- 


MARJAYOUN (Itim). - Eight doc- 
tors from different parts of southern 
Lebanon have asked fee Israel De- 
fence Forces to permit them to work 
at the South Lebanon Army hospital 
at Marjayoun. 

Among fee doctors are some liv- 
ing in areas not under IDF control. 


jayoun - many from Beirut, Sidon 
and others from Europe. In fee past 
few days about 30 nurses and para- 
medical workers have also asked to 


They told the IDFs liaison officer join fee staff. 


Falwell said getting 
U.S. conservatives 
to support Israel 

By LEA LEVA VI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Conservative politi- 
cians in the U.S. are becoming more 
supportive of Israel in order to keep 
Christian evangelical fundamental- 
ists politically active, Merrill Simon, 
author of fee book Jerry Falwell and 
the Jews said at a press conference 
here yesterday. 

Simon said he was the first U.S. 
Jew to try to enlist fee active support 
of fee evangelical fundamentalists, 
who supported Israel emotionally 
but were not active politically until 
Jerry Falwell established his Moral 
Majority in 1979. 

He said American liberal politi- 
cians are becoming less supportive of 
Israel, : . fart-, that- 

Jessie Helms b£ North. Carolina Ire" 
beginning to tatai *p/o-Iri*&el TrtafidJ 
because of Falwell's influence. - 

“We need friends and allies if we 
want continued American support,” 
he said “and if we are losing ground 
in the liberal camp, we need allies in 
fee conservative camp. We don’t 
have to thank them or agree wife 
them on everything, but we 
shouldn't do anything to undermine 
their support.” he said. 

Simon, an American Jew, is an 
industrialist and journalist. 
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Reagan firm on Contras 
despite Ortega gesture 


Monday, April 22, 1985 It^XerasalmPo^ Page Fogr 


WASHINGTON (AP). - Despite 
the likelihood of defeat. President 
Ronald Reagan appears ready to use 
all the weapons in his political arse- 
nal for the impending showdown in 
Congress over his proposal to give 
more aid to Nicaraguan rebels. 

At issue is his ad ministra tions 
contention that Nicaragua could be- 
come another Co mmunis t Cuba 
under direct Soviet influence. 
Arguing against aid to the Contra 
rebels, Reagan critics contend that 
the administration should seek a 
diplomatic solution to the Nicara- 
guan civil war. 

Nicaraguan leader Daniel Ortega 
said in a message Saturday his coun- 
try would agree to an immediate 
cease-fire if die U.S. ended all sup- 
port for Nicaraguan rebels. The Bos- 
ton Sunday Globe reported. 

The Nicaraguan president gave 
this message to Senators John Kerry 
of Massachusetts and Thomas Har- 
kin of Iowa, after they completed 
talks with him in the capital city 
Managua, Kerry told the newspap- 
er. 

Meanwhile, Reagan, invoking 
some of the harshest rhetoric of his 
presidency, is waging a systematic 
campaign to discredit Nicaragua's 
leftist Sandinista government and 
portray the Contras seeking its over- 
throw as democratic heroes of Cen- 


tral America. 

The president has been repeatedly 
cautioned by Republican leaders 
that his proposal to provide the Con- 
tras with QA training, weapons and 
equipment would lose in the 
Democratic-controUed House of 
Representatives and perhaps in the 
Republican-run Senate as well. 

The Senate and House are to vote 
Tuesday on what kind of assistance 
the U.S. should provide to influence 
the outcome of the Nicaraguan civil 
war. 

The Contras have received 
varying degrees of U.S. assistance 
since 1981 for their fight against the 
Saudirustas. 

Reagan on Saturday accused the 
Nicaraguan government of allowing 
“Russian military personnel” in bat- 
tle zones where the Sandinista gov- 
ernment is fighting “democratic re- 
sistance.” 

Ortega meanwhile told the two 
U.S. senators he would immediately 
restore civil liberties in Nicaragua 
and end press censorship if the U.S. 
agreed to resume bilateral negotia- 
tions and end its support for the 
Contras, the senators said. 

If an agreement is reached with 
the U.S., Ortega also said, Nicar- 
agua will agree to remove Soviet and 
Cuban advisers from Nicaragua, 
Kerry said. 



Gut ties with S. Africa, 


NEW DELHI (AP). - the Non- 
Aligned movement urged world 
leaders yesterday to sever diploma- 
tic ties with South Africa and impose 
an oil embargo to protest against its 
“illegal occupation” of South West 
Africa, also known as Namibia. 

The 101-nation movement also 
called for an urgent UN Security 
Council meeting on Namibia, conde- 
mned Pretoria's attempt to set np an 
interim government in the' territory 
and assailed U.S. policies in south- 
ern Africa. 

The resolutions were adopted on 



The ministers called oil the inter- 
national community to voluntarily 
sever “all links and dealings” with 
South Africa pending theinrpostion 
of mandatory UN sanctions. ■. 

The soggeked measures ihduded 
breaking diplomatic relations, ants! 
embargo, divestment ofbusmessm- 
teresfs and a ban on new ravestments 
in South Africa, wiftholdirigafover- 
fligfets and landing futilities tb'Soutfc 
African aircraft and docking rights: 
to ships, prohibition on , sale* of 
Krugerrands and other coins minted; 
in. South Africa; and strict observ- 


the final day of the Non-Aligned . ance of the sports and cultural 


Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev talks with workers at Likhachyov 
auto works^ during a recent surprise series of encounters with local 
people in Protetarskv district of Moscow. (Reuters) 

Gorbachev is smooth and tough, 
U.S. congressman reports 


Iraq sets its terms for peace, 
but warns of ‘surprising’ Iran 


BAGHDAD (Reuter). - Iraq’s 
President Saddam Hussein has set 
out four conditions for ending the 
Gulf War with Iran, the official Iraqi 
news agency ENA reported yester- 
day. 

These were a ceasefire, a troop 
withdrawal to international borders, 
an exchange of all prisoners and 
direct or indirect negotiations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Negotiations should be based on 
the principle of non-interference in 
each other's internal affairs, Hussein 
told a meeting Saturday in Mosul. 

Hussein said Iran was still refusing 
peace and insisting on war. “They 
are massing their troops again. But 
we tell them their fate will be pitch 
black and if they try again (to 
attack), they will reap nothing bat 
defeat and disgrace. ” 

A Defence Ministry weekly, al- 
Yarmouk yesterday said Iraq was 
preparing a big “surprise" for Iran 
and the present lull on the Gulf 
warfront would not last long. 


The silence on the warfront was 
“the silence that precedes the hurri- 
cane,” it said. 

“Iraq's previous surprises such as 
blockading Iranian ports, raiding 
Teheran and (launching) missile 
attacks were far less than the great 
surprise that will bring peace/' the 
weekly said. 

It said Iraq now bad the means to 
provide a military solution to the 
4Vfe-yeax-old conflict. 

Meanwhile, an Iranian pilot 
apparently seeking asylum was kil- 
led yesterday when his helicopter 
crashed into an unfinished water 
tower at Dhahxan airport in Saudi 
Arabia, the official Saudi Press 
Agency (Spa) reported. 

The Iranian Oil Ministiy helicop- 
ter had flown in from Bahrain, 
where it first landed. The pilot, 
Mohammed Bonn a, told Saudi au- 
thorities at the Dharan Airport he 
wished to “continue his trip outside 
the kingdom,’' Spa said. 


BOSTON (AP). - Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev exploded in an- 
ger over complaints about Soviet 
human-rights violations and showed 
himself to be a tough match for 
President Reagan, says a congress- 
man who met him last week. 

“If die president ever has to go 
over there for a summit, he'd better 
get over early and get plenty of rest 
before he takes on that tiger,” Con- 
gressman Silvio Conte, a Republi- 
can, told the Boston Herald at the 
end of last week. 

Conte accompanied U.S. House 
Speaker Thomas O’Neill at a four- 
hour meeting with Gorbachev dur- 
ing a visit Last week to the Soviet 
Union. 

“Gorbachev is quick, fast, smooth 
and tough,” Conte said. 

He said the leader exploded and 
pounded the table when O’Neil] 
handed him an envelope filled with 
complaints about Soviet human 


rights violations. 

“You have your laws and we have 
our laws," Conte quoted Gorbachev 
as saying. ‘T know your laws. I was a 
lawyer. I studied American law. 

“I will get back to human rights 
when the United States ratifies 
treaties on human rights.” 

About the recent fatal shooting of 
a U-S. Army major in East Ger- 
many, Conte quoted Gorbachev as 
saying, ir We regret the incident, bat 
we are not to blame.” 

He also quoted the Soviet leader 
as saying, “We live in a time when 
we should talk to each other. We are 
living in dangerous times. I will use 
sharp words. Prior to today, our 
relations have been in the Ice Age.” 
When O'Neill remarked that Gor- 
bachev seemed to rise to leadership 
from nowhere, Gorbachev re- 
sponded, according to Conte: 
“There are lots of places to hide in 
the Soviet Union.” 


coordinating bureau’s three-day 
conference on Namibia. The meet- 
ing was attended by high-ranking 
officials of 80 nations, iigduduig 28 
foreign ministers. 

The final document was drafted by 
India, chairman of the Non-Aligned 
movement. 

“South Africa’s continued illegal 
occupation of Namibia, its massive 
militarization of the territory, its use 
of Namibia as a launching pad for 
aggression and subversion against 
independent African stales. ..pose a 
serious threat to peace and secur- 
ity,” the final declaration said. 


boycott of Pretoria. 

The statement condemned the 
U.S. and. South African govern- 
ments' insistence cm tile withdrawal 
of Cuban troops from Angola as a 
condition for Nanritaaa self-ride. 
The linkage issue is “a Hatam in- 
terference” in Angola’s internal 
affairs, it said. ■ • J 

South Africa announced last 
Thursday that it will re-establish' 
temporary self-government . in . tire : 
former German colony. The govern- ' 
meat will, however, remain under 
ultimate South African admhnstra- ~ 
don. • " . - - 


Ten S. African miners die in tribal clash 

JOHANNESBURG (AP). - Ten South Africa’s mines, where miners 
black miners were killed and eight on contract jobs live in males-only 
injured in a tribal faction fight at a residential hostels for II months a 
gold mine in Orange Free .State year and go home for one-month 
province yesterday, and scattered : holidays. Their families usually re- 
rioting continued in* black main behind in black tribal home- 
townships, the police said. lands. . _/ 

The friction fight broke out at the Rioting - flared in 11 black 
President Steyn gold mine near Wei- townships late Saturday and yester- 
kom, about 250 km south of Johan- day, but no injuries or fatalities were 
nesburg. ' reported. The police used shotguns. 

Mine officials finally managed to rubber bullets and teargas “on 
separate two warring tactions of numerous occasions” to disperse 
4,200 Xhosa-speakers and 3,000 black crowds that: were stoning 
Basuto. pohee patrols, the police spokesman 

Tribal dashes are common on said. 


Peking gets tough over spitting in public 

PEKING ( AP). - The city of Peking yesterday toughened its three-year-old 
ban on spitting in public. 

Anyone caught spitting win be fined half a yuan (about IS 170), face a 
public dressing-down and be made to dean the floor, the official Xihua news 
agency reported. 

The new regulations outlaw spitting in the streets, theatres, railroad 
stations, airports, parks, factories, offices and schools. 

Mayor Chen Xitong called the ban a matter of changing old habits. 
Residents of dusty Peking customarily clear their throats in public. 

The authorities plan street exhibitions with microscopes to teach the public 
how unsanitary the custom is. Factories will produce special tissue paper for 
habitual spitters to use, Xinhua reported. 

Squads to supervise the ban will be set up in every factory and community. 


Taiwan won’t talk to China 
on freighter held by Peking 


fcyDONGOBU) 

Post Basketball Reporter 
TEL AVIV. -Never bdfore in the 
history of focal basketball has any 


as tonight's battle of. the hoops be- 
tween Maccabi TelAviv and Hapoel 
Tel Aviv, in then: third and deciding 
play-off contest. The imagination of 
the public has been captured by the 


Jeaguefor 15 years, will "lose the 
aowpatlasL.; 

The closeness of the first two 
tgames bad; -everyone , biting tbeij# 
.; fingernails. Now an additional factor 
has added an extra element of .pi- 
quancy to the grim struggle — Mike 
Largee, Hapoel’s shooting stair, and 
Mdtti Aroesti; -Maccabi’s point 
guard, will both be ^defined tonight 
as a result -of the fist-fight in. which 
they indulged on Thursday night, 
which was witnessed by hundreds of 
ffionsands of TV viewers as well as 
tire spectators at tire game. 

■ Both of them are considered to be 
as nearly indispensable to their 
teams as any players can be. Maccabi 
wifi replace Aroesti with their 19- 
year-eld reserve, Chen Lipin, who 
can .be. expected to continue the 
rurtand-gim tactics used by Maccabi 
all season. Hapoel will rrfy on their 
inside game, anchored to the great 
Lav<MHreMezcer» assisted by veteran 
John Willis. 

AH -available, tickets have long 
ance been sold- in fact, five bough 
after opening their doors on Friday7 
.ticket agencies announced that there 
were no tickets left Some fans went 
strmghtfrom Thursday .night’s game 
to queue overnight outside the agen- 
cies. . ' 

i fos without tickets will be gjtaed 
to tfaetrtdevision sets -the game will 
be telecast and broadcast on radio 
Bve, starting at 8 pan.' 


TAIPEI (Reuter). -Taiwan will not 
negotiate with Peking over a freigh- 
ter it says was detained by Guna 
after a collision with Chinese fishing 
boats in the Taiwan strait. 

A senior official who informed 
reporters of the government’s stand 
yesteiday said Taiwan's nationalist 
government bad decided not to initi- 
ate any negotiations with Peking 


Sonof Iranian ayatollah 

TEHERAN (Reuter). - The son ol 
Ayatollah Hossein Ali Montazeri, 
who is widely regarded as heir appa- 
rent to Iran’s spiritual leader Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini, has been 
wounded on the Gulf War front with 
Iraq and may lose an eye, the Teher- 
an newspaper Kayhan said. 

Said Montazeri was hit in the head 
fry shrapnel in the Majnoon Islands 
area of the southern front on 
Wednesday and transferred to ahos- 


ayatollah wouiided in Gulf War 


~ — - although it was concerned over tire 

China names veteran diglomatasenypy toJJ-.S-, 

PEHNG (API.- - Wrahingron (,«;»»»;; -4jf^Si^aS3^j!S ' 

announced the appointment of -before the two ■ nations 'established _c 


and eight were missing. . 

The freighter was surrounded by 
the fishing boats and taken to tire 
Chinese port of Xiamen, the minis- 
try said. Government sonices here 
told Reuters that Defence and Fore- 
ign Ministry officials were investigat- 
ing bow the collision occurred in a 
sensitive military area. 

They^aid the nationaiists would 
probably ask the lutemadbuai Red 


H^MfcStend Oman CgMrdl, Wfflfc Stas 
(gaard),£*voBae Mawr faaim), Ptari H um 
(ftorwznQ and Join WBfc flbrwartl). 

Maccabi: BOdocy B aton h (pnQ, Cbm 
Uffa femO, Kerin Map* (node). Ankle 
A^iRnB^arilMSIlra-ninnri). 

Shlomo 


pita! in Tebehrnn, it said. 

Ayatollah Montazerfs elder son. 
Mohammed, was killed by a bomb in 
Teheran in 1981. 


TRADE. - Maltese Industry Minis- 
ter Carmelo Vella left yesterday feu 
talks in Moscow on trade between 
the two countries, among reports 
that Malta anticipates a big expan- 
sion of trade with the Soviet Union. 


announced the appointment of 
veteran diplomat Han XU as its next'' 
ambassador to the U.S. . 

The official Xinhua news agency 
identified Han as the “newly 
appointed” Chinese ambassador to 
Washington in an article on an inter- 
view he gave to the weekly 
Liaowang magazine. 

The change was expected but had 
not been previously announced by 
Peking. 

Han was vice foreign minister and 
deputy head of China's liaison office 
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THE LAST OF THE JUST 

And Other Holocaust Literature 


before tile two; -nations established 
'diplomatic relations. 

Violence flares 
again in Sri Lanka 

, COLOMBO (Renter). - Fresh vio- 
i lence has erupted between Moslems 
, and Tamils in Batticaloa, capital of 
Sri Lanka's eastern province, gov- 
ernment ministers said yesterday. 

Home Minister Bill Devanayagam 
said that members of tile two minor- 
ity communities were fighting and 
, many homes had been burnt. 

Foreign Minister Shaol Hameed 
said renewed violence had broken 
out in the province , where more than 
700 homes and shops were destroyed 
in clashes last week. 

The clashes first erupted after 
separatist Tamil guerrillas shot dead 
three Moslems in the northwestern 
town of Mannar two weeks ago. 


'Thursday night with- a group- of 
Chinese fishing boats in the narrow 
strait that separates Taiwan from the 
mainland. One of the Chinese ves- 
sels was sunk, a fisherman was killed 


The sfrmces said 

wishto gfrhtite Onnese ah excuse to' 
initiate direct contacts between tire 
two sides. Taiwan, stffl technically at 
war witii China, has rejected a series 
of peace overtures from Peking. 


Court clears Pont! on $11hl smuggling charge 


ROME (AF). -Italian film producer 
CarloJPonti won a second appeal of a 
1979 conviction on charges of fllegal- 


denee to convict tire famed produc- 
er, now 71 years old. The prosecu- 
tor appealed the case to the Court of 


ly exporting currency outside Italy, ' Cassation, which also rated in Pon- 


SCHINDLER’S ARK 
By Thomas Keneally 

The remarkable story of Oskar Schind- 
ler, a flamboyant German industrialist 
who risked his 5fe to protect Jews in 
Nazi-occupied Poland. Schindler was 
transformed by the war from a heavy 
drinking, womanizing bon viveur into a 
man with a mission, a compassionate 
saviour. Published by Coronet Books, 
sofleover, 400 pages. Price, IS 4,655. 

THE LAST OF THE JUST 
By Andrti Schwartz-Bart 

From York, England in 1185 to Au- 
schwitz, 1943, a member of every gen- 
eration of the Levy family was entrusted 
with the burden to bear the world's 
suffering upon themselves. This power- 
ful novel traces the catastrophic history 
of toe persecution of the Jews, from toe 
York watchtower siege to the Holocaust, 
when Ernie Levy, toe last of toe just, was 
kffled. Published by Penguin Books, soft- 
cover, 383 pages. Price, IS 4,655. 

CHILDREN OF THE 
HOLOCAUST 
By Helen Epstein 
Author Epstein is a daughter of Holo- 
caust survivors. Searching throughout 
the world, she gathered hundreds of 
stories from men and women who 
shared her trauma. Said the author, 'T 
set out to find a group of people who, fike 
me, were possessed by a history they 
had never fived I wanted to ask them 
questions, so that l could reach the most 
elusive part of myself. 1 ’ Published by 
Bantam Books, softcover, 305 pages. 
Price, IS 3.715 

AUSCHWITZ & THE ALLIES 
THE POLITICS OF RESCUE 
By Martin Gilbert 

The full devastating story of Allied ignor- 
ance, apathy and malice In the face of 
Hitler's appalling "Final Solution." The 
author, an eminent historian, reveals 
why the AJftes refused to believe the 
mounting evidence of mass slaughter, 
and then refused to act AUSCHWITZ 
AND THE ALLIES is boto a masterpiece 
of irtves^ative research and a powerful 
moral statement Published by Hamfyn, 
softcover, 388 pages. Price ts 7,500. 


THE TERRIBLE SECRET 

By Walter Laqueur z* John B erman 

““ ”“■'7 . The story of Raoul Wallenberg, the 

Des !?l JoS young Swedish diplomat who conducted 

swe * rt a personal crusade to rescue Hungarian 

Jews. He performed incredible acts of 
courage in a desperate race against 
time, and succeeded in saving 
Si SZTSi thousands^ lives. After his arrest by toe 

Russians In 1945. Wailenbarg dis- 
appeared, but rumours persist that he is 
softcover, 262 pages, stfll alive. Published by Penguin Books- 
Prioe, IS 3,050. softcover. 21 a pages. Price, IS 3.050. 

HOLTOAUST E house of dolls 

^M^SnfNiLrt By Ka-Twstnik 135633 

^ WQriattoBrttft A stark, compassionate story based on a 

A unique record of the Naad attempt to ^ by a young Jewess who was 
annihilate the Je^ crf Europe. Each capered in Poland when she was four- 
Pfr”**™ 3 *???*. °t tfre Hotocaua * te^n years oW and subjected to enforced 
paced tortyffSI 6 tolly annotated maps . prostitution in a Nazi labour camp. 
5? HOUSE OF DOLLS has sew over five 

M million copies and has been translated 
softcover, 256 pages. Pnce, IS 11,195. into more than 16 languages. Published 

OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND by Granada, softcover, 222 pages. Price, 

Edited by Albert H. 

Friedlander N[p*jT 

An anthology of major writings from and By tJie Wiesei 
about toe Holocaust, OUT OF THE A terrifying account of the Nazi death 
WHIRLWIND portrays through a pog- camp honor that turns a young Jewish 
nant and nominating selection of literary boy into an agonized witness to toe death 
works toe fife and death of Jews in Nazi of his family.,, toe death Of Ns inno- 
Europe. includes writings from Elie ranee... and the death of his God. Penel- 
Wtesel, Andre Schwartz-Bart, Anne rating and powerful, NIGHT awakens the 
Frank, Alexander Donato and many shocking memory of evil a! its absolute, 
others. Published by Schoc ken Books, Published by Bantam Books, softcover, 
SQttwver, 536 pages. Price. J SJl^raO-^^)9gges. F^,^S3J15. 

J"to: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, POB 81 , Jerusalem 91000 
| Please send me the book(s) listed below. 

| My payment Is enclosed. 

| □ Schindler's Ark . D Atlas of the Holocaust 

I d The Last of the Just n. Out of the Whirlwind 

□ Children of the Holocaust - D Righteous Gentile 

I _□ Auschwitz & the. Allies D House oIDdis 

1 D The Terrible Secret □ Night 
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Italian news agencies reported. 

Th6 Ansa and AGI news agencies 
said Saturday night that Ponti, hus- 
band of film star Sophia Loren, was 
found innocent by the Court of 
Cassation. 

Ponti was convicted of the illegal 
transfer of $11 milHcm in 1979. He 
was sentenced to four years in jail 
and a fine of 22 billion lire ($24 
million then). 

The first appeals court rated in 
1981 that there was msuffirient evi- 


Secular Humoristic Judaism 

J V PHONE: 02-248897 , P0B.7110, JERUSALEM 

INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION 

Laromme Hotel 
4 Jabotinsky Street, Jerusalem 

On Thursday, April 25, 1985 

19:00 Reception 

20:00 THE PRINCIPLES OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE TODAY 
Judge Haim Cohn, Prof. Shlomo Avineri, Ari Rath. 
Moderator: Dr. Zev Katz 

Coffee and cake, Music by Mat) Davidowitz, Dancing. 
Proceedings in Hebrew and English 
Entrance fee: I.S. 6,000 ( I.S. 5,000 for members). 

Tickets at Youval Tal Ltd., Tel. 02-248897 
, 4 Shmuel Han^ld St., Jerusalem 

n ip.p ■COME CELEBRATE. BRING YOUR FR I ENC^ 


tf s favour. . . . . 

The Court of Cassation Is Italy^s 
highest court of appeals. 

United beaten 

LONDON. (Rieuter). - Luton beat 
M anchester United 2-?l (halftone 0- - 
0) in yesterday’s ' English Division 
One soccermarch. Scorers: Luton -r- 
. Mick Harford (68th minute penalty, 

| 89th). Manchester United -Norman 
Whiteside (71st). . 

Marathon records 

LONDON l&P} r - twgtU KdcdanMnflfNorwvy 
set • mm> wriP* bttt One —Bfchgy of 2 
hawra 21 mtemw six satondi t> Bm Sjmdm 
, ■snfto n jotafe, batteg 0 w aid mark act 
by AwrlttVJaaa BomK by muett tlnrltt 


I By btadiig Bcaates ttee. act te Barton .te 
1 1983, Ktfallaiisca canned a SSMMbwiayKlat 
MtoparSlS.OWtevtanfBcAestoMB’anioe. 

, BrfulaV Stm Jnti mi . tbc. men’s 
untfhabswirmstmcrilta^MteHl'' 
k bb Md to bem BK««rkrs best smfc. set by 
Perbigal^Oiyn^ctamipiDa Carlas Lope* km 
<b»Z4 terns esrtter. 


Bird again 


NEW YORK (AP). - Lamy fed capped a 
3i p ai nt pafimuu irifb a. iaysqi mffb tc« 
r*T-*T *-** IHa ** l Mg hr tih** F^rtTii fail fbr' 
good *«d the Critics pXdoma 1M-1K cfcmty 
vnrflw CSenteat CamBma Satwday to late a 
Z4 ted b (beb-PMoari BrnfeeteB AasadatfHa 
p M Ti afer .,..; ... 

la otter ptoyoff gates' an Saturday aftaav 
■m, aB doriag llntHrand bcteoC the aorits, 
the Los Angelo Labws.wok * 2-9 lead arc r. 
FtiafirtrwHba Kf-teiste owr <lli flteaf, anil 
.tea Pbrfl an d Tnfl Bfams «itew4 Mr. aeries . 
irith DaBss at mw gates' cacti a 124-121- 
umttetertiB aw fla Mamtets. 
to Saturday tight's oojy game, Gcarge Ger- 

vte moKd'41 pa int s aad ts te p farmntl Jeff 
Code bad i key tip-la basket aad a tcteatel hi 
ite ctoteig iwteli m tbm Sm Assafe Span 
edged the Denver Nonets U3-C1I to e**s» Uictr 
bcstrcf-5 scries at tat gmae splat e 


AT THE DAN ACCADIA HOTEL, WE SERVE YOU 

IN STYLE 


By JACK LEON 
Port Sports Reporter 

Raying his berttezinis for months, 
fong-time local champion Shlomo 
sGficistefo yesterday beat Australian 
rBMdMDrewctriS^lj 6-3 in the. singles 
tfihalof the j2SjDQP ATP Challenger 
Series Tournament at Jerusalem’s 
Israel Tennis Centre: It was third- 
seeded Gfickstem’s first title on the 
pro-circuit since be won tire inaugu- 
ral Challenger Seriesmeet in Ashke- 
Ionitt,1983. • 

‘T really fed ;I am on the road 
ba<i:, and hope to climb into the tq^ 
50 in the AIT’S world singles rank- 
ings by the end of tire year,” an 
dated Glickstcin told me follcmdog 
his victory over fourth-seeded 
Dreweti,26. 

"The Glickstein-Efrewett contest 
featured many; sdntiBating rallies 
imd was notable for tire conqjara- 
tivefy'jsimall number' of unforced 
errors by both finalists. Drewett con- 
centrated >on tire classic Australian 
serve- and-vofiey game. But Glick- 
' stein also was Uo-Stug^rd at the net. 

• He mixed his gaare with great skill, 
scoring with badchand passing shots 
and cross-court drives. 

Glidkstdfcn’s victory was worjS 
$5,000 in prize mcmey and 20 ATP 
. computer points, which should lift 
him quite a few places np (he rank- 
ings. Drewett collected $2,500 as 
' nixmer-up- . >, 

- : -Dx-the cool of .the evening, tiard- 
seeded Amos Mansdorf of Israel and 
American Bruce Manson defeated 
. West Germans Ridri Osterinm and 
Tore Jdeinecke 6-7' (I(M2) ,6-4, 7-6 
(7-4) m a Splendid dbobfes final, 
which provided some of the most 
tiirin^troms of the tournament 
. . Utis was Mansdoifs second con- 
JsecotrvedouWes success, as be won 
the Masters To urnamen t on last 
. month’s ATT* Italian satellite circuit. 
For Manson a former f-agarife n 
Open ATP and La. Qninta doattp 
;wmer..'wffii Brian Teacher - fee 
victory w^ toine conipensation for 
his failure to’ rrtam his singles crown 
gamed last yearin A&bkelou. ... 

. - Astirnd tu mn.oa. tead.Ar 

toclteal; irttetettaufiay.wtedi mHadcr ptj - 
«ropa of oda Mbg ocateo aaH g. 
Ite w a ft h and the dotedes videb fofioww* 
iri wdilte w tewah on JwinImV Bat 
tMHMDML It ««t ngsrtnd by Ite 
m ntewfiiw Witt 
1181 linsreOfUr 

, <te teflCVev«ens tmak 4 fctete*,. 
" wodat** dninnaa frarld Hnik off- 

■’ te..*te teMMpqr.- Owls to o r mu an* 


a^t^perrtfer^Tftrte Htrtm Gnatmr, H» 
tedt4oad<Mrtw»ra!iteMo tt widi^' 
cfridH^ Dnwott canoMteted 

"tpadtetk* BTflw am «ad aaadtkaatite 


a Atlas of the Holocaust 

□ Out of the Whirlwind 
- a Righteous Gentile 
c House of Dolls 

□ Night 
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- ■■^^lESIDENT REAGAN has been rkting^in^i m his 

v bAtties with Cqngress ttrfs spring. He quelled a 

. reveal over fee farm aedit crisiswith a veto. 

-/ ■ "" ’' fils intense personal tabbying wot a narrow but 
■ ‘ impcMEtaBt_victo^for21 mtxreMX missiles. He struck* 
budget deal 7 wifeSenate Republican leaders for big cuts 
in domestic' spending and modest growth ln mflitary 

- spending. And' to feosewho talked of a tax -increase to 
tame the deficit be" issued * a cocky challenge: “Go 

~ a head/matoniyday.^g^ success may have made him 
' : overwjnftderitfor the Reagan Express seems to have 
. ;■ jumped- thetockas the President-tried to pressure Con- 

. - •• gressforevfve$14 miUiOTm military aidto che'Nicara- 
•' guanrabels. \ V : ‘V : J-C ■ 

. . . . now scheduled lor 

Tuesday, the White House signaled retreat, paying feat, 
. lor xx»r at least tte! President was willing to-corapro- 
\mlse.Members~of Congress suggested his tactics had 
' ; backfired- For a nKmfe r Mr. Reagan had waged a high- 
• . pressure; Ijigh-visibility, high-risk lobbying campaign, 
apparently confident that he could auouse public support 
' - "to bend- thg will -of Cnngres<t,althfiiighthe Hmmp nf Rep- 
. V •' resentaiiV^ haK voted: down aid to fee- contras three 
. times since 1983^. ; . 

The President cast the tuition’s (dxri.ee in stark 
- terms. He hailed the rebels as “chut Junthers," as revolu- 

• • -tkmarfcsto compare wife Aiberica*s Founding Fathers. 

And hft carragwi NfearagmPg SanHinwitftg »ri a totalitarian 

dictatorship guilty of atrocities and bent on spreading 
cmhmumst^-poisoh'-& fee hemisphere. In one impas- 
sioned volley, he^ warned Congress not to “walk away 

fromon^ pf .the greatest moral challenges in postwar his- 

’ . t«y;V But fee polemia polarized Congress, and hazd- 
, ent^OppOs toon. Last week, the Republican leader; Rob- 

• ert H. Mk Ae l ^ ix l fri^l^I^^gra^iTOjn^ fee Pres i- 

» : , yd dentfee w^beOdenfor defeat in the Howe .and ppssihly 
’• *-;• r -v fhnnd'hL«fart»iiment<) overdrawn, ob- 


American leaders disputed fee Administration’s claims 
to their endorsements. 

In Congress, the sequence fed fears of deepening in- 
volvement. The President's secret report to Congress 
justifying the 314 million in aid declared that the Admin- 
istration Intends to expand rebel forces, now fewer than 
20,000, to possibly 33,000. The report, obtained by The 
New York Times, warned that, while direct use of Amer- 
ican military forces had been ruled out for now, this 
course “must realistically be recognized as an eventual 
option, given our stakes in fee region, if other polity al- 
ternatives fail.'* Pot many members, this was a jolt that 
confirmed their worst suspicions. 


Challenging the Premise 


r ,- f jbtfeSenatfe* M^yfound Wargjiments overdrawn, ob- 
;Z> ; TAv^Srig -tb; tbdffltaA-^s-or-OT ch^^ he posed. • ; Jf.-- 
• . / Inaneffenftth vfefv6^3rel t resi2^ 

. \feprov^.fee;ra onlywjfeTfood and clothing and 
- ip^dne aixi otter sai^Ues fbr sarviva!’ , to give fee 
SandjptetagtOTe toiiegotiate; if there was no peace set- 
-. ... tlementby June l; fee aid would. shift to military sup- 

.... Tries'. Buthiseffort topaint this as a “peace plan” made 

, • : few con verts . Hte credlbtlity was furtherimpaired when 

tbePope had sent 

--.i word of siiKXjrt for hls pit^ram and when someLafei 


"The $14 millkm is a down payment on eventual 
American military involvement in Central America,” 
said Senator Patrick J. Leahy, a Vermont Democrat and 
’■ member of the Intelligence- Committee. “And 1 don’t 
,st feiiitfeere f^ahjjrjmilitajy; reason to .justify it.”. - - 

\ -As -an qroen-hif impending escalation; ofeer legisla-. 
toii poirited to a' request of $28 million for contra aid in 
the next budget and fee open call by some rebel leaders 
' for even more money. 

Many members, liberal, conservative or in-between, 

* challenged the Administration's basic premise: that the 
.. contras could be made strong enough to topple the San- 
dSnista Government or make it “say uncle” and bow to 
American demands, as fee President had said in Febru- 
ary. The Administration's hopes have been fed by re- 


ports from Nicaragua of a rapidly deteriorating econ- 
omy. spreading resistance to fee military draft, firm op- 
position of the Roman Catholic Church and tensions 
stoked by forced relocation of peasants from war zones. 

Like other recent visitors to Nicaragua, Representa- 
tive Dave McCurdy, an Oklahoma Democrat, said he 
found the country's economy “a basket case” and the 
public mood sullen. “My gut feeling is the pressure is 
serious and mounting," he said. “But 1 don't think the 
contras can overthrow the Sandinistas or make them say 
uncle. The contra leaders say they can, but no one else 
believes it.” 

For both policy and political reasons, however,. 
Democrats were fearful erf rejecting the aid package out- 
right and doing nothing. There was a shift toward fee 
middle and a search for bipartisan compromise. House 
and Senate Republican leaders drafted proposals for the 
$14 million to go entirely for nonlethal aid to the contras 
until the end of the fiscal year on Sept. 30. 

Senator Sam Nunn, an influential Georgia Democrat 
who has previously backed military aid for the rebels, 
proposed a strategy of military de-escalation, a regional 
campaign of “maximum economic pressure on the San- 
dinista Government" and efforts to start peace talks. He 


called for a cease-fire, the lifting of Managua’s repres- 
sive emergency measures and an American promise to 
suspend military maneuvers in Honduras and off Nicara- 
gua’s coast if the Sandinistas accept his approach. The 
White House, eager to salvage the President’s position, 
grabbed at the chance for a bipartisan Senate compro- 
mise along these lines. The President was to meet this af- 
ternoon wife the majority leader. Bob' Dole, the minority 
leader. Robert C. Byrd, and other influential Senators. 

But in fee House, Mr. Reagan still faces a tougher 
fate. The Democratic leadership, taking off from last 
year's budget resolution restricting aid, has set a vote 
Tuesdaym the. original Reagan request lor $14. million in 
military aid. Republicans, conceding defeat, have ac- 
cused Speaker Thomas P. O’Neill Jr: of merely wanting 
"to win one” from the President. But fee House Demo- 
crats have also framed their own aid proposal, a combi- 
nation of $10 million in refugee aid to be channeled 
through the International Red Cross and a $4 million re- 
serve fund to help finance fee monitoring of an eventual 
regional peace agreement. The Speaker’s aides predict 
victory but even so. they worry that the President, far 
from giving up, is engaged in a bolding action and will try 
again for military aid later this year. 
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AstrobmuaS; P«vid Gfiggs^CMt) and Dr.leffrey A. Hoffman taking a bow after fitting two 
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-fian^n-bad^ed milkaiiL Shiite ’. Moslems 
had the upper haivi in Lebanon-last weefcTn 
figlrtinfiitbat h^pled the. j^^old Goyeriw.' 
mart of Priitie rMihist»4fearid itorami and ; 


. of yest i Beirut •• 

The battle, tiffi worstlirinore tiiaji a year, 
and^ wouxtedmorefean lfift.- 


'^ve Socialist Party, theaorfdnuDha* Amal, 
d^eated Ubyan^supporfed Sunnislmown as. 

•’ • Pritru^ VinictAr .Rashid 


..iny’s largely Shiite ^ixth Brigade. 

in recOTt yetus, the Shiites have grown to 
become .Lebanon’s largest religious group. 
Tbey riuraber aboiit a millkm people, ahead 
• of the Sunnis and Marimitds wife 6SO,000 each 
and Druse, \rith 380,OOO. But in govern- 
ment, the Shiites have been assigned the 
.rarely operative Number 3 post of parlia- 
; 7 mentary speaker. Mr. Berri and Mr. Jumblat 
have demanded a political re aHfflim ent re- 
jecting Shiite numerical dominance. - 
The battle in West. Beirut erupted as Cabi- 
net members were preoccupied with trying 
to qudl fighting in the south between Sunni 
. ' ahdMartHute militias, the latter, in a further 
■ complication, are -also rebelling:' against 
President Gemayel’s pro-Syria stance. 


major and the investigation of its causes may 
delay the next shuttle mission, scheduled for 
April 29. As for the failed satellite launching, 
it was not as if fee crew didn’t try. In the first 
improvised walk in space, two of the astro- 
nauts, Dr. Jeffrey A. Hoffman and S. David 
Griggs, attached a pair of “fly swatters,” 
handmade plastic and wire snares, to their 
craft’s 50-foot mechanical arm. The arm was 
then operated by Dr. M. Rhea Seddon in an 
attempt to book and trip a lever on the slowly 
rotating Leasat 3 satellite. The hope was that 
the lever would start a timer that would turn 
00 the power and send the satellite into orbit, 
22^300 miles over the Indian Ocean. 

Dr. Seddon snared fee lever, but the fault 
apparently lay elsewhere; the satellite failed 
to respond and was abandoned. Another 
satellite, however, was deployed successful- 
ly. Last year, two communications satellites 
deployed by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration were lost. 

Hopes of retrieving the $40 million Leasat 
on a subsequent trip are not high, because it 
is loaded wife explosive fuel. If it is not re- 
trieved, the 14-foot-wide, 20-foot-long satel- 
lite, which was to have become part of a De- 
fense Department communications network, 
will drift more than 200 miles above earth, 
another piece of junk in space, for several 
years before plunging to destruction in the at- 
mosphere. It was insured for $85 million by 
its owner, Hughes Aircraft. 

The astronauts repotted that they had suc- 
ceeded in performing experiments aimed at 
developing new drugs and understanding the 
motion sickness that has afflicted shuttle 
crews. ' 

In a conversation with the crew members 

while they were still in orbit, President Rea- 
gan told Senator Jake Gam, the Utah Repub- 
lican who went along as a Congressional ob- 
server. to make sure he was back in time for 
Tuesday's vote cm aid to the Nicaraguan 
rebels. In response to this first instance of ex- 
traterrestial lobbying, Senator Gam assured 
the President, “I'll be voting just the way 
you'd like me to.” 


President Urged to Change Plans 


A Troubling Time Over 
Nazis and Their Victims 
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Blmback Publishing Soviet 
Memorial to Jews at fee Bergeo-Beteen con- 
centration camp. 


WASHINGTON — Suddenly, the single 
most spectral event of the 20th century has 
come to haunt Ronald Reagan. The President 
who made a political art form of the kind- 
hearted photo opportunity has become im- 


paled on his own attempt to stage appropri- 
ate tableaux to deal with Gorman expiation 


— r 

the MQtirabrtoUB. Pmnfr-Mmister Rashid 
Karami. a Sunni Moslem. like an Lebanese 
Prime Ministers since -1M3, resigned and 
rtowMo Svria to seek support for a new modus 


Discovery Troubled 
Until Last Minute 


viuewff: ~ . • •' . ■' 

• The *’ centra* FGayemiBOT* ■<& ^President 
Amlti GetaayeL a Marwrite Onxsfiab, feus 
tost the -'reranants bt: its^cantrol ti*' Beirut’ 5 
naiiaiy Mokfefe secfer. The Amid : leader, 
jjabih Berri,rind fee Dnrse feader^WaJM 
jUxhblat;' estabUsl»d ^ a jOtofr tommand. 


The shurtlecraft Discovery glided safely to 
earth Friday despite a tire blowout and a 
gaping bole in one wing. The rocky finish 
seemed in keeping with the other troubles the 
crew experienced, such as bad .weather and 
the failure to activate a mysteriously non- 
functionirig communication satellite. 

The damage M Discovery was described as 


Dim prospects 
for reform 

A 

in the Sudan 
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and the Jewish Holocaust. 

Jerwisb and veterans' groups were incensed 
last week over Mr. Reagan's plan to visit a 
German military cemetery that includes, 
among 2,000 graves, those of 47 members of 
the SS, the Nazi elite shock troops, who are 
infamous for running the concentration 
camps that killed 6 million Jews and for the 
slayings of American prisoners of war. 

But Mr. Reagan has refused to drop the 
plan and, in fact, defended the German dead 
— the draftees at any rate — as victims of 
Nazism, too, “just as surely as fee victims in 
the concentration camps.” “There is much to 
be gained from this.” he said, “in strengthen- 


ing our relationship with the German people 
who, believe me, live in constant penance.” 
Such remarks have stirred a fury rarely 
faced by the President. On Friday he was 
confronted within the White Boose, and be- 
fore television cameras, with an anguished 
appeal from a death camp survivor to drop 
the plan to visit the German war dead next 
month at the Bitburg cemetery. “That place, 
Mr. President, is not your place,” said Elie 
Wiesel, the chairman of the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Commission, a panel of 
Presidential appointees. “Your place is with 
the victims of the SS.” 

The President reacted to the initial storm 
of criticism by deciding to add a second stop, 
at the Bergen-Belsen concentration camp, to 
memorialize Jewish victims of the Nazis.- 
Some 55,000 people, including Anne Frank, 
died at Bergen-Belsen. But this attempt to 
portray balance only deepened the outrage. 

One irony amid the emharassing contro- 
versy was the pointed revelation by West 
German officials that they were hardly as 
wary of fee concentration camp issue, as the 
White House. Chancellor Helmut Kohl, it was 
disclosed, had originally suggested to Mr. 
Reagan that he visit the Dachau death camp 
as well as Bitburg. "The President was not 
hot to go to a camp," an Administration offi- 
cial explained. “You know, be is a cheerful 
politician. He does not like to grovel in a 
grisly scene like Dachau.” In Bonn, Mr. Kohl 
said that he could well understand that “vic- 
tims of Nazi crimes cannot forget” and 
called the cemetery visit “a difficult deci- 
sion" for the President. “For us though,” be 
added, “it is reconciliation at the graveside.” 
Of all the critics, none puzzled more sym- 
pathetically over the mind of Ronald Reagan 
than Mr. Wiesel, a Buchenwald survivor who 
counseled members of the Memorial Council 
against resigning in protest “1 am afraid he 
is taken by a situation which he did not fore* 
see,” Mr. Wiesel said. “I have seen him cry 
at our memorial ceremony at the White 
House,” he said. "On the other hand, he does 
what he does.” Turning to the President at 
the White House, where he received the Con- 
gressional Gold Medal Medal of Achieve- 
ment fee highest civilian honor, Mr. Wiesel 
pleaded: “Find another way.” 
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Moscow Pledges 
Not to Fire 
On U.S. Patrols 


lion of a failing economy and and the 
persistent guerrilla activity might 

SS ^ain provoke a military coup 

in the next few years. 


By STEVE L0HR 


The Soviet Union promised last 
week not to use amis or other force 
against American military P 31 ™" “J 
East Germany. But the United 
States was not holding its bre ^J h 
the apology and reparations it had 
demanded for the killing of Army 
Maj'. Arthur D. Nicholson Jr. by a 
Soviet sentry last month. 

The shooting occurred just as rela- 
tions between Moscow and Washing- 
ton were emerging from a long, deep 
freeze. Both sides have appeared 
anxious to keep the incident from in- 
terfering with the warming up. al- 
though the Pentagon took a tougher 
line than the State Department. 

Moscow’s assurances were con- 
veyed by the Soviet commander m 
East Germany, Gen. Mikhail M. 
Zaitsev, to Gen. Glenn K. Otis, the 
commander of American forces m 
Europe. Washington’s demands for 
an apology and for compensation to 
Major Nicholson's family were re- 
ferred to higher authority. 

The officer was part of a liaison 
mission the United States maintains, 
along with British and French mis- 
sions. in what was the Soviet zone of 
occupation. Soviet liaison missions 
in turn are posted in West Germany 
in what were the allied occupation 
zones. The four powers carry on a 
form of legalized spying, and their 
missions are frequently stopped, bu 
not until Major Nicholson was shot 
while inspecting a Soviet installation 
had an American been killed on such 

a mission. „ 

Defense Secretory Caspar w 
Weinberger had demanded an apol- 
ogy before talks between military 
commanders began. But there were 
indications that he. too, would let the 

matter rest. A Pentagon official said 

he thought the United States had got- 
ten as much as it was likely to re- 
ceive from the Soviet side. House 
Speaker Thomas P. O Neill Jr. 
raised the subject with Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev in Moscow two weeks ago 
and reported that the Soviet leader 
found the incident “regrettable but 
was not disposed to accept responsi- 
bility for it. ... . . .. ■ 


China Cuts 
Armed Forces 



Rearers 

Alan Garcia P6rez speaking In Lima 
last week. . 

Social Democrat 
Leads in Peru 

Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, an 

influential champim of radi« l 
democratic reform m Latin Amer- 
ica, died in 1979 after thrice being 
frustrated in his ambition to . be 
President of Peru and spending 
much of his life rn ew^or m pnsorL 
Last week, a Social Democrat who 
Aiders himself Haya de la Torre* 
political heir stood an excellent 
Chance to achieve his mentor s goal 
Alan Garcia Perez, the 35-jgar-old 
leader of the American Popular 
Revolutionary Alliance, which Haya 
de la Torre founded in 1924, came in 
first, with slightly less than 50 per- 
cent of the vote, in a mne-way race to 
replace President Fernando Bela- 

unde Terry. . . 

in the midst of a financial crisis, a 
failing standard of living and ex- 
treme-left terrorism, Peru showed a 
leftist trend. In second place with 

about 22 percent in the still incom- 
plete count was the Marxist Mayor of 
Lima, Alfonso Barrantes UngSn. 
whom Mr. Garcia will probably f ace 
in a run-off in June. Luis Bedoya 
Reyes, the main conservative candi- 
date, was a poor third. Prudent 
Belaunde was barred by the Consti- 
tution from running again but dissat- 
isfaction with him was indicated y 
the fourth-place showing of his par- 
ty's candidate. 

Both Mr. Garcia and Mr. Bar- 
rantes made strong 
form to aid the poor, although Mr. 
Garcia tried to lessen the fear fiat 
the Revolutionary Alliance has tram 
tionally provoked in Peru s wealthy 
classes by stressing his commitment 
to "all Peruvians." Peru 
America back to civilian democracy 
fn S but fears remained among 
come Peruvians that the eombina 


China moved ahead on its long 
march to military modernization 
last week, announcing that it woufo 
pare its vast armed forces by neariy 
aquarter by 1986. Hu Yaobang, the 
Communist Party leader, said that 
"storting from this year till next 
year there will be a decrease of ore 
million conventional forces in 

^According to Western estimates, 
China's forces total more than four 
million. (The Soviet Union has about 
5 1 million, including 1.5 million 
listedby the International Institute 
of Strategic Studies as command and 
support troops; the Understates has 
2.1 million and Vietnam, 1.2 million ) 

Deng Xiaoping, China's 
leader and an old army hand, be- 
lieves that mere 

hindrance on today’s technologically 
advanced battlefields. When Viet- 
nam managed to hold off the Chinese 
troops sent to “punish Hanoifor the 
invasion of Cambodia in 1979, Mr 
Deng’s doubts about his forces re- 
nortedly increased. 

China said last month it was retir- 
ing 47.000 officers, who had been kept 
on beyond the normal retirement age 
of 60 as a reward for service with 
Mao Zedung before the Communists 
victory in 1949. Mr. Deng, a top anny 
commissar in those da^. has no illu- 
sions about the lack of military so- 
phistication of most of the old- 
timers. They are also betared to 
have made themselves expendable 
by criticising the economic and so- 
cial changes he has ordered. 

Mr. Hu announced the military cut 
while visiting New Zealand, 
oraised that country s refusal to ac- 
cept a visit from United States Navy 
ships because Washington declines 
io provide assurances that no nu- 
clear weapons would be aboard. A 
Navy visit to China this summer is 
also in doubt for the same reason. 

Namibia Plan 
Raises Hackles 

Secretary of State George P- 
Shultz was busy last week defending 
South Africa against Congressional 
demands for sanctions aimed at 
pressing the Government to abandon 
its apartheid racial policies. But 
South Africa’s President, P.K. 
Botha, did not seem to be helping. 

Mr. Botha announced that his Gov- 
ernment was creating an adminis- 
tration to run some of the internal af- 
fairs of South-West Africa, or 
Namibia, and perhaps draft a consti- 
tution. This annoyed the Uiut^ 
States, which has been leading ne- 
gotiations for the independence^ 
Namibia, a territory that has been 
administered by South Africa since 
World War I. The State Department 
has cited its hopes for progress in the 
independence talks as an argument 
against invoking sanctions. 

Mr. Botha said his Government 
would continue to abide by the 
United Nations resolution that calls 
for an internationally supervised 
election in Namibia and that he 
would still seek an international 
agreement on the territory’s future. 

But as viewed in Washington, his 
plan, which keeps the final say on 

Namibia’s affairs in Pretanas 
hands, seemed to cast doubt on South 
Africa’s intentions. "Any purported 
transfer of power that might take 
place now. or in the future to 
established in Namibia by South Af- 
rica is null and void," the State De- 
partment warned. The department 
spokesmen, Bernard Kalb, said i the 
Botha announcement would thus 
have no effect on the course of the 
Namibia negotiations or on the par- 
tial agreements achieved so far. 


TAIPEI , Taiwan — This is often called a * t ^J t 
little island.” a double-edged referee to Tai- 
wan’s well-managed economy 
jan politics. The system of control rests on the»- 
y ear-old system of martial law, press censorship 
and a vast security and intelligence 

^Restrictions on political and press 
freedoms have generally easedm re- 
cent years, with the emergence of a 
generation of 

cated leaders. Yet the mentality and 
methods of the old-line Nationalists 
who fled China when the Communists 
took over in 1949 are still part of the 
national fabric. 

The main landers see themselves as 
being at war; they officially vow to 
retake China one day. A reminder of 
the persistence of their tenets i was 
supplied last week when a military 

tribunal convicted the former head of 
Taiwan's military intelligent* bu- 
reau for plotting the murder of a Chi- 
nese- American writer in California 
lost. yc^r. 

Vice Admiral Wong Hsi-ling, the 
former intelligence chief, was given 
a life sentence as a principal in the 
killing of Henry Liu, author of a biog- 
raphy critical of President Chiang 
Ching-ku. Mr. Liu was shot to death 
outside his home in Daley City, Cam., 

on Oct. 15. 

In the trial before five military 
judges, two of Admiral Wong’s depu- 
lie convicted as accessories and sentenced 

to 30-month prison terms. hie 

Two weeks ago, two leaders of Taiwan s big- 
gang, the Bamboo Union, werecon- 
Sa cS court anda^tenred^o 
life in prison for planning and carrying out the 

U The trtols left several questions wi Oi°u i s® tt^ 
House of Representatives last week voted 387 to 2 


for a resolution urging Taiwan to 

accused of killing Mr. Liu to the United States for 

SriShSo far, American extradition requests have 

k^^lMJhetrials shed light on the thoughts-— and 
X T Of one of Taiwan’s higbest-rardcmg in- 
teUigence officers. Admiral Wo^adrmtted toat 
he had met with a gang leader, Chen Ctu-li, and 



Maj. Gen. Hu YMnin (left). ^ MHnilM 
Hu-men In court in Taipei earlier this month- — 


had agreed that Mr. Liu, a dissident, ought to he 

"iSfiteSSechief also admitted to sup^; 
ingthe gang leader with a photograph, addnss 
ami otiierrMterials about Mr. Uu. as well *5 <*- 
foring $20,000 for traveling expenses. Anyway. 
Mr. Chen argued, according to the police, elim - 

Chen’s idea. But the gang leader insisted I tta .he 
acted on direct orders, contending that Admiral 


: 

Chen to his su perip ^^^ ^ y ^ famaiu ga£b» 

ers intelligence 

Taiwanese legislators last month vox. T*?*? , 

££££«& - 

it created." In his clarification, the Defense 

asst that the Ckwcmimenrappro^, . 
of enqifoyi^;^ - 

g€ M?! isbeUeved 

“administrative respcmsibility ror 
the scandal by resigning- 

Senior Government offieoals have 
depicted the convicted 
officers as a few “misgmded^ 
jnents.” Bui others say them actions. 

' and attitudes are - 

“It reflects a martiaWaw mCTtai- 
ity among some people in the mm- 
tary and Government that anytiung 
is lustified in the 1 name of patriotism 
and fighting the mainland,” say? An- 
tomoCbiang, the etftor of a dissident 

** the flnt critic of the 
Govemmenuo dieabniptiy in ques- 
tionable circumstances. . 

- In 1981, Choi Wen<heng,^^er- 
ican college professor, fell to 
death from a building in Taipei after 
being questioned by thesecu nty po- 

ISri^lSo, the family of 

. tion leader. l^YI4isiun& waskiUed. 

. Nevertheless, there has^l*en a 

— — ’ steady improvement in- Tblwans 

record oh human rights and n*jve- 
meet towardpolitical libe^tionoverU« l^t 

decade. Opposition member s and d ipte^tsteli 
of dissidents released in recent 
* spending a decade or more m prison, who have 
Sto changes shaming. Forecample. ^; 
dsm of the Govenune ntnowappeartagto ordi- 
narv newspapers is harsher^n somecas^ttan 
tbe^'S^ive 1 *; writings the dissidents yrent to 

iail for in the 1970’s. • • - . 

“It’s tragic tor the individuals, 


CoLChen 


saidi 


i tragic rot ur 
■but it is proof of* the progress-bere. - 


Nr.-w Clashes Demonstrate Pressure for Larg^Ref^m 


South Africa Drops a Barrier 
To Relations ” “ 


By RICHARD BERNSTEIN 


Bahamians Help 
InaDrugHaul 

Miami has long been one of the 
principal entry points into the United 
States for cocaine and marijuana 
to a large extent, some officials say, 
because of the drug trafficking that 
goes on so freely in the nearby Baha- 
mas. Last week, the United Slates 
reported that the Bahamians had 
cooperated in one of the biggest 
hauls in years. 

A force of 775 law enforcers from 
26 agencies of the American and 
Bahamian Governments used more 
than 85 vessels, 30 aircraft and a half 
dozen radar facilities to spreada 
dragnet over 30 Bahamian islands 
and along 150 miles of Florida coast. 
They seized 5.500 pounds of cocaine 
and 33,872 pounds of marijuana and 
arrested 56 people. The street value 
of the narcotics was estimated at 
$100 million. A. Loflus Roker, the 
Bahamanian Minister of National 
Security, indicated that one ro® 3 ®® 
for the Bahamas' cooperation was its 
concern over the strained relation 
that followed Washingtons allega- 
tions of official negligence or com- 
plicity in the drug trade. 

Milt Frend en b eim 
and Henry Oirigtt 


CAPE TOWN — South Africa’s an- 
nouncement last week, in the midst of 
continuing unrest among blacfcs. ot 
plans to repeal two laws forbidding 
sex and marriage across racial lines 
brought forth stories of state interfer- 
ence in this most personal domaur 
For example, there was the Cape 
Town woman of Indian ancestry who 
married a white foreigner. They 
lived mainly abroad, but when they 
visited here they were continually re- 
minded that their marriage, in the 
South African scheme of things, was 
illegal. For years, they could not go to 
a restaurant together. The husband 
could not spend the night at the home 
of his wife’s family. When they ised 
their car, the husband drove while 
the wife sat in back, as though she 
were the maid being driven home by 
her white master. 

Now, although many questions re- 
main about where and how mixed 
couples can live, some of these mani- 
festations of the apartheid system of ■ 
racial segregation will presumably 
end. The Government said it would 
repeal the two laws, on the recom- 
mendation of a special parliamen- 
tary committee. 

Since the Mixed Marriages Act was 
passed in 1949. 17.000 prosecutions 
have been brought for sex and mar- 
riage infractions. So the repeal will 
have a clear practical effect- How- 
ever, for the vast majority of South 
Africans, who do not have or mtendto 
have relations across racial lines, the 
significance of the change was 
largely symbolic. 

The repeal seemed to be the clear- 
est example of what has hrsooe 
time been referred to as an effort to 
‘■reform” the apartheid 
make it more “flexible and tea 
"dogmatic,” as a Government Muns- 
ter explained last week. 

To be sure, the network of laws, 
regulations, customs and Draconian 
security measures that give force to 
apartheid remains vast and intru- 
sive- Not even the most optimistic of 
the system’s opponents predicts a 
fundamental change soon in the ap- 
oaraLus that preserves the power and 
privilege of the 4.5 million whiles in 
the estimated population of 31 mil- 
lion, while denying it to the nonwhite 
majority. Yet, the decision on sex 
and marriage indicated that the edi- 
fice is changing. It raised the ques- 
tion, how far can change go? 

Editorials in South African newspapers tost 
week said the marriage and sex decision exem- 
plified a slow political transition that has teen 
under way since President P-W. Botha came 
power in 1978. In those days, this in terpre tation 
goes, the white Afrikaners were so powerftotMt 
they could impose a ^vy-hand^raost^^ 
virtually by decree. Bui. pressured by native 
opinion abroad, especially in i EuraPJ i 
United States, and faced withimari^I 
well, Afrikaner leaders realized that they wouw 
have to make some concessions- 
a South African historian, Herman Giltomee, 



began to exceed thatqf tliewhit^A 

nonwhite middle class led by people 
of Indian and mixed-race or«in was 

Botha's- Govenknent,.. saw that It . 
needed black skilled labor to mag 
the .economy -*un»—The independent 
Human ^ences Resm^^ Counol 
, estimates that blacks will hold 80 per- 
cent of South Africa's skilled j<*s by 
the year 2000. Black memtership in 
trade unions has been estimated at 
450,000 to 500,000. Meanwhfle,foreign 
pressure has also continued. - 
‘ All these elements contributed to 
the partial ehminatipn of what -b 
called “petty apartheid-’’ 
tions on mixed sports were atolisned- 

A few theaters, restaurants, hotels: 

have been designated “inteite- 

tionaJ,” meaning nonwhites are ad- 
mitted. And whites-only signs are ig- 
nored at some beaches in the Cape 

Town area. The blatant vocabul^yof 

white , superiority largely dB^ 
pearedin favbrof a more subtle justi- 
fication for apartheid, which, held 
that “separate development’ . was 
needed so that each group would pre- 
serve its identity. . 

For the first time^ the white mi- 
oority has begun, tely im- 

plicitly, to recognize that blacks will 
remain permanently in white areas . 
Someblacks living in suburban town- 
ships are getting 99-year leases and 
lastweek. President P.W. Botha said 

blacks would also be allowed to own 

“freehold”' -property . outside the 
tribal homelands. 

At Crossroad a black shantytown 
near Cape Town, rioting delayed 
: Government plans to flatten houses 
and fence ail residents to move. In a 

V compromise, adme'.' dwellings at 
Crossroads will be" improved; iwhile 
42,000 residents have agreed to move 
. ‘ to amore remote siteatKhayelitoha, 

. ■ where the Governmentis granting 18- 
, ma nlb legal residence permits. The 

permits will give -them the right to . 
: hold jobs in the Cape Town' area. . 
Some blacks are being^allowed to 

.. that a feui upnrc non 


■would have been forbidden cm 
grounds that they mightbecome per- 
manent. The “colored labor prefer- .- 
ence,” according to which a mixed- 
race person had to be hired before a 
blaclCbas been shelved. There have 
been-signs. that , the Government ; 
turning awayl from its policy, of . 
forced resettlement -in the theoreti- 
cally ihdqNBndent "homelands” of ■ 
b lacks it wishes to exclude : from 
white^designated areasl ’Tlns, said 
Geqrge Ellis of the. South African^ ^In- . 
jgtitute of Race Rdations, Vhas given 
a stability , to .the black, papulation 
tbat.it didn’t have before.- 1 ’: ' ;T V 
. . . Mr, Ellis adds, however, that tirnee 
million to four million blades haveal- j 
.ready be® forcibly resettled ^in the ' 
tamdands. And the security forces > 

7 . .. have shirt dead mdee than lOT black 

has written that a beO^fo^Sri^s of violent confrontotipns^^i- 

gave way to a ^ m ^ch^im 

ited partiapation by was the Last week, in a rare attack.fay Wadis against 

lowed. That, in . ■ changes whitest the police reported ttet a mobinvawfed a 

background to last year’s cmati . ^ white suburb of Port Elizabeth and set. a white , 

in which the new Indians' man afire: They said he wasresciied, near dreih," 

created, with "AnaKhtets and redicalf contto- 

and those of mixed k la Le bow- ued their attempts to cause the breakdown oflaw 

■■cotoreds." T1» ■ ai^ a ®ce Piwg 

jned without representation. . 


ued their attempts to cause the breakdown of law 
and oktiter.^ a IxiUce s^atemem said . And Pres£ : 
rer, reraamea^u^ Jh^bThrouSt into the dent Botha, speaJdng : fo Parliament, accusedop- 

positiem and church groups of cdntribufing to^’a 
exSttde. About two dr ^esg latM ot ^ r^onary climate in 

vprtrs a en. total nonwhlte purchasing power ™ - 
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After the Coup, 35 Political Parties but No Democracy 


Poverty ^nd Divisiveness Work Against Reform in the Sudan 




the. Sudan — ■ The 


hasunleaafceaaii Intense, •; long-sup- 
pressed ^yekrrlirig for freedom and 

'.tfedBcn^v;^ ^ =. ■ 

'■■The naw "defunct” Mr.! Nimeixi, 
ashefebSngcSfed nbw;folerated no 
j>oiiti& pasties except his Own. Since 


'ago.at least35 .political parties: have 
emerged. Hardly, an evening passes 
witbopt^a politicai rally. Voices- of 
Assent c^.crttirasm abomid., . 

^But.desfwtefbe euphoria created 
hy Mr. f^elr^sdepfertu^e, poUti- 
, caflyutfee S?^aiiase b^m>rrtcing 
cceiceros lastweek about whether 
detnocracy waspo&sible In Such a 
probjem-jiddeii country. . m»ey. : ao- 1 
; knowledge tim.whUeTtfay have re- 
piacedooMnari jutewithal5-man 
• mlh&iiyi^jc^itseyQludoo isby ao 
nteatMassqj^ aimed: 

ai formteg a civilian cabinet to jhelp .7 
tte prilitaiy govern were still stalled 
by week's encLas political parties, 
unions a^ 'qther grmgjs bickered 


. r . Even more^ofa Wow, CoL John 
.{Unm& leader of theSudaneaePeo- . 
ple-s Liberatira Army, tbe lO.OOO- 
stitaigrebeLfort* to the south, did not 
' come toKbartoUm, ashehadbeen. 

.... asked to,7fbr taJksalme<Vat ending ' — ~ — — : 
‘ thenra^ 

• cally ^.«^B«g nica lly crippled the - - 

■ country. In fact, tiwrebelk^nnoanced they were ending 
' the'trnce i^tuteB ziffor the Coup. Yet the new Govern- 
. nw^’s fate — - indeed that of’ democracy depends, 

~ ' So tl ane se -officials say, upon a p r o m pt end to the conflicts 
between the Aj^b Modenr northand the largely Ghris- 
'Qah andanhnistsbuth. 

The^Spdan is alsobesefby overwhelming economic 
problems. An estimated four million Sudanese and one 
million refugees are affected by drought-related famine 
• in jvhat is Africa’s largest country geographically ami 
Onedftfce w^d*s ixiOTest.HecaiBe of the increased cost 
■ ofi-Oa imports and- ambitious development; schemes 
- la«m±edby Mr^ Nhneirii.and financed by private inter- . 

national banks, the'Sudan is now 19 billion in debt. Inter- 
‘ estajooe WH1 total ^ biUkai this year. 

■V '.v Thepoortry^ infrastructure Is In tatters or nonexist- 



Sudanese women at a rally staged; by the Moslem Brotherhood In Khartoum last weekend. 


ent. Although it is more than three times the size of 
Texas, it has less than 1,200 miles of asphalt roads and 
only another 1,200 miles of dirt or gravel ones. The Brit- 
ish-built railroad is virtually unusable and river ship- 
ping, which should normally link the nation and lower 
transportation, costs, has been halted by rebel attacks. 

* Many of the Sudan’s best-trained people have left the 
country. One to two million Sudanese are said to be work- 
ing in the Persian Gulf states and elsewhere, among 
them 10,000 teachers and 4,000 of die 5,000 doctors trained 
in the past 10 years. 

Modem Arab and African history does not make for 
optimism about democracy's chances. It is full of exam- 
ples of military men who promised to relinquish power, 
as Gen. Abdel Rahman Swared el-Dahab, the coup lead- 
er, has pledged within a year, and then reneged. The 


Sudan's own history gives pause. In 1964, the country's 
political elite engineered the downfall of the military 
Government headed by Ibrahim Abboud. But political 
squabbles and bickering so paralyzed the succession of 
governments that replaced him that Mr. Nimeiri's mili- 
tary takeover in 1969 was welcomed by many Sudanese. 

Positive Elements 

But optimists point to positive signs. A counter-coup 
is widely deemed to be far less likely now than it was im- 
mediately after the country's military establishment 
took over. The Sudan also has a tradition of political 
tolerance that distinguishes it from many of its Arab and 
African neighbors. The Sudanese strongly believe in dia- 
logue and freedom of expression although they are privi- 
leges largely confined to the well-entrenched political 


elite. Even under Mr. Nimelri, the 
politically minded engaged in debate 
and criticism, though circumspectly. 

The country has a strong civil 
service tradition. Recent demands 
for retribution against Mr. Nimeiri’s 
cronies reflect the elite’s ire over the 
corruption of what had been one of 
Africa’s finest corps of public ser- 
vants. 

The challenge to democratic gov- 
ernment, some Sudanese argue, is 
basically twofold. Impoverished 
countries like the Sudan are prone to 
outside meddling, and the Sudan's 
poverty could provide neighboring 
Libya, for example, with an oppor- 
tunity to intervene covertly and 
overtly. Then there is the Sudan’s di- 
versity. There are some 500 tribes 
and 110 basic languages, and the 
Arab north and African south are vir- 
tually two countries. 

Mohammed Omer Beshir, a 
political scientist at the University of 
Khartoum, asserts that some form of 
democracy Is likely to flourish in the 
Sudan precisely because of its diver- 
sity, provided genuine dialogue 
among competing groups and fac- 
tions is possible. But the country’s 
current debate over Islamic law, or 
sharia, highlights the difficulties of 
accommodation. The imposition of 
Islamic law on the non-Moslem south 
has fueled resentments to the point of 
civil war. 

General Dahab was well aware 
that sharia was deeply resented not 
■only by the south, but also among 
many moderate Moslems in the north. Fifty-four hands 
were amputated for theft following Mr. Nimeiri's imposi- 
tion of Islamic law, and the country's powerful elite felt 
threatened when sharia was invoked to execute one of 
their own — Mahmoud Mohammed Taha — for religious 
heresy. 

Soon after the takeover this month, General Dahab 
served notice that “modifying" or “correcting" the 
abuses to which Islamic law had led would receive high 
priority. He promised that a commission would be estab- 
lished to consider changes. Just qfter his remarks, the 
Moslem Brothers, a fundamentalist Islamic political 
group that champions sharia, swung into action. Two 
large rallies were held and the group threatened to fight 
any effort to eliminate sharia. The commission has yet to 
be formed, and many Sudanese doubt it ever will be. 
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Cabinet Minister's Visit to Cairo Underlines Friction in Coalition 
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} *;?£$% F1MEDMAN : 

V- ' s' JERUSALEM^— Last week’spohtical row over. 

Cabinet Minister Ezer Weizman’s trip to Egypt was a 
• combination of many intersetiing lines of conflict in Is- 
raeli politics: Labor versus Likud, Prime Minister 
\ Shhnon Peres versus 1 Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shpmir 
^andMr. Weizman versus MstjW Likud Party colleagues, 
touame bot aiew. But underlying them aH Was a clash 


-..about; c: vS . .• . r ; • 

* “R was bbt' just > question of Egypt-Israel rela- 
tions/' said Shimon Shamir, Israel ’s leading authority on 
modta^Egyj^ ^ process is at stake in 

tttsdrtiaie^ a MiuS^^tixart PpitiW 

returned fitan visit to Cairo ~ which bad been op- 


Labor Prime Minister Peres — seemingly buoyed by 


- countri e s, back fro track. “But he -(fid; not mince words 
about tiip compromises both sides wiB have to make to 
turii the Egyptiah-Israeli peace into something more 
than a truce' wtth' two half-empty embassies. As Mr: 
Weizmah put It,. "The situation is cool/but I tldnk it can 
be thawed." " \ • ^ • •--. 

The Egyptians made ft clear that for the thaw to 


come and tiielOTg-awaited summit meeting between Mr. 
Peres and President Hosni Mubarak to take place, Israel 
mustaccept aribitration of the border dispute over Taba, 
; the strip of land in Sinai thatis still occupied by the Israe- 
lis. Ibis the Likud partners in the coalition have refused 
to do, because they feel that the negotiating process has 
not been exhausted and because they seem to realize that 
Israel has. a weak case. 

The Taba dispute, like the argument over Mr. Weiz- 
man's right to visit Cairo, reflects the two competing no- 
tions about the peace process. Although the Likud Party 
sighed the Camp David peace treaty when it was in 
power, it never really regarded it as a cornerstone for a 
wider Middle East peace, Professor Shamir said. Rath- 
er, the Likud tended to see Camp David as a static docu- 
ment in which Israel made certain concessions and was 
to receive certain gains. American officials say that 
-Prime Minister Menachem Begin and later Mr. Shamir 
did everything they could to insure that those clauses of 
the treaty promising autonomy for the Palestinians on 
the West Bank would not be realized because they feared, 
and still fear, that this might lead to the creation of an in- 
dependent Palestinian state in the territory. 

Mr. Weizman and Prime Minister Peres, cm the 
other hand, tend to see peace with the Arabs as a process 
of development in which Camp David is the first stage of 
a wider zegiona) settlement that should eventually en- 
compass at least Jordan and the Palestinians. For Mr. 



Associated Press 

Ezer Weizman (left) wtth Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak In Cairo. 


Peres, the way to peace with Jordan runs through Cairo, 
not simply because the Egyptians can serve as honest 
brokers between Israel and the other Arabs but because 
the benefits that Camp David brought could serve as ex- 
amples to other Arabs. 

Mr. Peres invests so much importance in improving 
relations with Egypt, his aides say. because he believes 
that the word “peace" has lost its meaning for many Is- 
raelis as a result of the cold state of relations with Egypt. 
Only when the word is reendowed through real trade, 
real tourism and real normalized relations, this thinking 
goes, can a majority of the Israeli people be persuaded to 
proceed to the second stage of the peace process — the 


one that deals with Jordan and the 
Palestinians. 

As Mr. Peres knows, negotia- 
tions over the West Bank will be 
much more_difficult than Camp 
Daftd. Between Egypt andjsrael the 
“natural" state of relations was al- 
ways one of peace; the Sinai was 
never really in dispute between 
them. Between Israel and the Pales- 
tinians the natural state of relations 
is one of war between two peoples 
who claim ownership of the same 
piece of land. 

Egypt has had many legitimate 
complaints about Israeli behavior 
since Camp David, but the Israelis 
have complaints too. It seems to 
them that Cairo has tended to regard 
the quality of its relations with Israel 
as a lever It can press to get political 
concessions from Jerusalem. This 
kind of unpredictable and calculating 
behavior, Mr. Shamir said, has only 
served to undermine the arguments 
of the advocates for peace in Israeli society. 

The Israeli coalition survived the Weizman row, but 
the dispute underscored how much this is a Government 
of national disunity brought together not by a common vi- 
sion but by an electoral quirk. Both sides ended the week 
itching to get rid of the other. For Foreign Minister 
Shamir, that means holding the coalition together until 
his turn to take over the Prime Minister’s chair arrives 
in 18 months, as agreed when the coalition was labori- 
ously formed last year; for Mr. Peres, it means finding a 
way to rule without the Likud. With his popularity rising, 
Mr. Peres for the moment appears to be in the stronger 
position. 




on the Beat to Commanders, Mexico’s Police Have a Bad Reputation 



Has a Long W ay to Go 


BylUCHARDMEISLm 




MEXICO CITY-*- in aMetfco CUy cthiitroom last t 
week, a commander Of the country’s Federal; Judicial 
PoUce defended himself against charges that be had ae-. 
cepted 1250,000 to ijennftrthe of. a major drug 

dealerhelad been assigned tocapture. Elght other Fed- 
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end police commanders are being sought on similar 
charges.. 

■' A commander of the Federal Security Directorate, a 
secret force run by the Interior Ministry, is reported by 
the newspaper Excelsior to be building a mansion in the 
northern stme of Baja California/complete with a swim- 
ming pool in the shape of a boxing glove. And police offi- 
cers from the western state of Jalisco have testified that 

part of the force was receiving large 

sums to protect, rather than pursue, 
powerful drug, dealers. 

Even for a country inured to the 
idea that their police forces are cor- 
rupt, receit revelations have come as 
a shock. 

Last week’s court proceeding 
stemmed from investigations into the 
killing last month of Enrique Ca- 
- marena Salazar, an agent of the 
• United States Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration. 

The president of the High Com- 
mission of the Senate, Antonio Riva 
.. Palado, said recently that the deten- 
tion of policemen was “evidence that 
Mexico is an efficient country in the 
prosecution of crimes.” He added 
'thai "today we can affirm that we 
have honest police.” 

That must have come as a sur- 
prise to Mexican and United States 

- investigators — some of whom pri- 
; vately voice fears that the worst is 

yet to come — not to mention the 
Mexican public, which continues to 

- find that rteilin^with the DOiiCe C3D 


be an irritating and expensive experience. 

Drivers who daily have to turn over a "mordida," or 
bribe, to prevent a police officer from writing a ticket or 
taking than to jail are well aware of low-level corruption 
in the police. Investigations into the spectacular wealth 
accumulated by the former Mexico City police chief, Ar- 
turo Durazo Moreno, have been a source of keen interest. 
(Mr. Durazo, who fled Mexico in late 1982, is fighting ex- 
tradition in a Los Angeles court.) 

Just be gin ning to poke into public view as well are re- 
ports that agents, former agents and pretended agents of 
the Federal Security Directorate, or D.F.S., are also 
heavily involved in the drug trade. “They are a very, 
very big problem,” said a top United States investigator. 
“Every time we grab someone, they're carrying a card 
from the D.F.S. A lot of people have been issued badges 
who are not really on the payroll.” 

Unlikely Badgeholders 

Even Rafael Caro Quintero, who is charged with 
being one of the top narcotics traffickers in Mexico and 
last week was indicted with another person for the Ca- 
m arena killing, was said to have been carrying creden- 
tials from the directorate when he fled the country with 
the police supposedly on his heels. Mr. Caro Quintero, 
who was arrested in Costa Rica and brought back, is also 
accused of crimes involving narcotics, firearms and 
* criminal association. Mexican and United States authori- 
ties say be made the 5250,000 payoff that brought the po- 
lice commander into court. 

As embarrassing as the recent revelations and 
charges of high-level malfeasance have been, Mexican 
officials say that it is the failure to clean up low-level cor- 
ruption in the police force that has been most da m agi n g 
to the credibility of the anticorruption campaign 
mounted by. President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 


when he took office in December 1982. 

Recognizing this, the national Comptroller, Fran- 
cisco Rojas Gutierrez, promised in an interview earlier 
this year that the Government would begin “programs 
starting to attack the lower level." He said his office 
would send teams to New York and Hong Kong to investi- 
gate how they deal with corruption in the police ranks. 

"We are running a risk," Mr. Rojas said. He ex- 
plained that if the Government is unable to show that 
“we are working well, seriously, we can have instead of a 
positive result, a negative result. But on the other hand,” 
he said, “we have the possibility of doing it and doing it 
well.” 

There are, however, sense basic problems. Most 
Mexican police are paid less than $200 a month, making 
the "mordida" tempting and a drug trafficker’s offer of 
$5,000 a month for protection nearly irresistible. Mexican 
officials also blame the public for offering bribes instead 
of insisting that things be done in a legal manner. But 
faced with a choice between an on-the^pot settlement 
with a policeman and dealing in an often distant office 
with Mexico's time-consuming and frustrating bureau- 
cracy, most people apparently prefer petty bribery. 

Some improvements have been made. OneofMr.de 
la Madrid's first actions was to disband a unit of the Mex- 
ico City police notorious for carrying out illegal acts. 
New members of the police force must go through a 
training program at the Mexico police academy, where 
they are indoctrinated in the “moral renovation” the 
President is trying to achieve. Formerly, according to 
police officials, nearly anyone — including criminals — 
could buy his way onto the force. Once trained, however, 
the new officers join forces already on the street that 
show them the old ways of doing things. “You can’t re- 
main honest and stay there very long,” a former Mexico 
City policeman said. 
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The Economic Slowdown, 
And All That It Portends 


WASHINGTON 

W ITH the nth annual eco- 
nomic summit taking 
place in Bonn next week, 
the United Slates finds it no 
longer holds undisputed claim to 
the Western world's most dy- 
namic economy. 

American growth has clearly 
faltered, running now at an an- 
nual rate of just 1.3 percent in the 
first three months of the year. 
This is far below the robust 6.8 
percent enjoyed in 1984 and, to 
the surprise of almost all ana- 
lysts when the latest figures 
came out last week, also well 
under the 2.1 percent first-quar- 
ter rate that the Commerce De- 
partment had previously esti- 
mated. 

The dramatic slowdown could 
prove, of course, to be short- 
lived. The sharp decline in the 
value of the dollar — more than 
10 percent since late February — 
could reverse the latest burst of 
imports and thereby shift de- 
mand to domestic producers. The 
drag from this overseas competi- 
tion has been the biggest factor in 
reduced American growth. 

The economy has also been hit 
by delays in income tax refunds. 
When the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice gets things straightened out, 
the resulting increase in spending 
power will provide a fillip. 

But few analysts think there re- 
mains much chance that the na- 
tion's growth this year will reach 
the Reagan Administration’s tar- 
get of 3.9 percent, barely enough 
to prevent unemployment from 
rising. 

Such a shortfall has several im- 
plications, almost none of them 
favorable. For one thing. Presi- 
dent Reagan may find he has less 
clout in seeking to persuade his 


summit partners to stimulate 
their economies. About half of 
Western Europe’s growth last 
year came from export sales to 
the United States. 

Another consequence of slow 
growth is an increase in Ihe Fed- 
eral budget deficit, which the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget 
estimated last week at $213.3 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year that ends 
Sept. 30. Less growth means 
smaller incomes and profits for 
the Government to tax. 

Weakening economic growth 
probably also reduces maneuver- 
ing room for the Federal Re- 
serve. The Fed may feel com- 
pelled to err on the side of accom- 
modation, thereby increasing the 
possibility that the dollar will fall 
in a disruptively steep slide. For 
this and other reasons, higher 
inflation could be the -result of 
further Fed easing. 

But the effect of the slowup on 
prospects for the Administra- 
tion's ambitious package of 
spending cuts, due for considera- 
tion in the Senate this week, is un- 
clear. Although few economists 
see an imminent recession. Con- 
gress could decide that this is no 
time to remove the stimulus that 
comes from spending. 

On the other hand, meager 
growth could argue for decisive 
action against the deficit. Budget 
Director David A. Stockman, 
asked about the latest G.N.P. re- 
port. said (Hi Friday: "It will re- 
mind people that the economy 
isn't going to just roll forward au- 
tomatically forever as long as 
this enormous fiscal burden pres- 
sures it from the top. So it should 
be a pretty good warning sign 
that we’ve got to get down to busi- 
ness and get the thing fixed.” 
—Robert D..Efersbey Jr. 


Education Aides 
Decide to 
DropOut 

Around the Reagan Administra- 
tion these days, few of the Govern- 
ment's civilian programs appear 
safe from attack — although that 
does not necessarily hold for the at- 
tackers. Last week, for example, two 
recently appointed officials of the 
Education Department. Dr. Eileen 
M. Gardner and Lawrence A. Uzzell, 
resigned after questions were raised 
about their past criticism of Federal 
programs for the handicapped. 

On Tuesday, at an emotional hear- 
ing of the Senate subcommittee that 
has jurisdiction over the depart, 
ment's budget, chairman Lowell P. 
Weicker Jr. confronted Education 
Secretary William J. Bennett with a 
draft of a paper Dr. Gardner wrote in 
1983 for the Heritage Foundation, a 
conservative research institute in 
Washington. In it. Dr. Gardner said 
Government programs for the handi- 
capped were ••selfish" and "mis- 
guided.” The Senator also ques- 
tioned Mr. Uzzell’s call for the elimi- 
nation of most Federal education 
programs, including chose designed 
to help the handicapped. 

Senator Weicker, who is the father 
of a handicapped child, told Mr. Ben- 
nett he would try to cut off the two 
aides' salaries. Mr. Bennett, who ini- 
tially dismissed criticism of Dr. 
Gardner's views as "ridiculous," ac- 
knowledged in a note to the Connect- 
icut Republican that Dr. Gardner's 
opinions were "insensitive and re- 
pugnant" and that Mr. Uzzell's 
views were "not consistent with my 

own." 


4 Accused of 

Arms Schemes 

“These international operations 

have nothing to do with political phi- 
losophy. national interests or ideol- 
ogy; it‘s a matter of money,” Ray- 
mond J. Dearie, United Sates Attor- 
ney for the Eastern District of New 
York. said. The reference was to the 
indictment of four men, arraigned 
last week, on charges of engaging in 
a racketeering enterprise to ship 
military equipment to the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Iraq and Argentina. 

Two men. H. Leonard Berg, identi- 
fied as an owner of HLB Security 
Electronics Ltd., and Solomon 
Schwartz, owner of Texas Arma- 
ment Advisors Inc., were charged 
last year, in a plot to send 500 auto- 
matic rifles and 100,000 rounds of 
ammunition to Poland. 

Mr. Berg and Mr. Schwartz were 
Charged again this month, along with 
rgon Lisbona, an owner of Global 



Research and Development Ltd. 
and Grimm DePanids, vice presi- 
dent of HLB Security, in connection 
with three more exporting plans. 
One scheme was carried out. the 
Government says, for more than Si 
million in profits. According to Mr. 
Dearie, 1,300 night-vision devices 
were sent to Argentina during the 
1982 Falkland war. 

The Soviet Union was not "in any 
way" involved, Mr. Dearie said; the 
agreement to export had been made 
with someone who was an informant 
for the United States Customs Serv- 
ice. Poland has called any allegation 
that it was involved in the rifle 
scheme "rubbish." The Iraqi Special 
Interest Section in Washington had 
no comment. An Argentine official 
said his country has to "examine the 
case." The four defendents pleaded 
not guilty. 

What Plaintiffs 

Can Collect 

If the courts find that someone’s 
Civil rights were violated, isn’t it 
only fair that the losing side pay Ihe 
person’s legal costs? That was the 
thinking behind a law enacted in 1976 
giving a successful plaintiff who had 
sued under a number of Federal civil 

rights laws the power to collect a 
“reasonable attorney's fee." 

Last week, the Supreme Court 
tightened the definition of "reason- 
able.” By 8-0, the Justices ruled that 
a plaintiff is not entitled to be reim- 
bursed for the time lawyers spend in 
certain administrative proceedings 
that often precede a lawsuit. The 
case involved a dismissed Tennessee 
teacher who successfully sued to get 
his job back. The court said he could 
jiot recover fees paid to a lawyer for 
hearings before the school board. 

The decision may encourage some 
civil rights plaintiffs to bypass other 
means of settling their disputes and 
to go directly to Federal court. 


Michael Wright, 
Caroline Rand Herron 
and Kauierine Roberts 


Suspects in Murders, Robberies Were Indicted Last Week 


The F.B.I.’s War Against 
A ‘Brotherhood’ of Haters 


By WAYNE KING 


The investigation that led to the indictment in 
Seattle last week of 23 members of a white su- 
premacist group began a bit less than a year ago 
in Philadelphia, with the purchase of a pair of 50- 
cent lottery tickets. 

A man named Thomas Allen Martinez walked 
into a lottery outlet, plunked down a $10 bill for a 
ticket and left. The bill turned out to be counter- 
feit. The next day, he purchased another ticket 
with another bogus $10, but this time the clerk, ei- 
ther because he was suspicious or because he had 
been alerted by Federal investigators, jotted 
down the license number of Mr. Martinez’s car. 

The Secret Service, which is usually called in 
first in cases of suspected counterfeiting, picked 
up Mr. Martinez. He subsequently became an in- 
formant and was soon describing the outlines of 
an unlikely plot to create a racial Armageddon 
and ultimately-toppJe the United States Govern- 
ment, the work of a violently anti-Semitic, heav- 
ily armed band that variously called itself the 
Briider Schweigen (or Silent Brotherhood), The 


Order and The White American Bastion. 

Mr. Martinez ultimately led a score of agents 
to a Portland. Ore., motel where they arrested 
Gary Lee Yarbrough, who was wanted for shoot- 
ing at law officers in Idaho and who turned out to 
be an important member of The Order. 

At about the same time. Federal authorities 
got another break because of the carelessness of 
one of the participants in the robbery of an ar- 
mored car in Ukiah. Calif. A semiautomatic pis- 
tol left at the scene, investigators discovered, 
had been sold toa roan who used not an alias but 
his real name, Andrew Barnhill, when he bought 
the weapon. 

He was arrested Jan. 7, charged with taking 
part in the robbery, and identified as a member 
of a group that was rapidly being linked to a 
crime spree of extraordinary dimensions. 

Gradually, agents in more than a dozen states 
found themselves drawn into the investigation as 
it became clear that The Order had extensive ties 
to other extremist groups. A key member of The 
Order, David Lane, a suspect in the killing of 
Denver talk-show host Alan Berg, was arrested 
in North Carolina this month. He had hidden out 


for a month with the help of two Ku Hux JOans- 
men, who claimed they did not know bis real 

ld WUtom M. Baker, an Assistant Directorof the 
' Federal Bureau of Investigation, said at a news 
conference last , week that the Government was 
looking into other extremist groups, many also 
heavily armed. - 

The Justice Department first began to detect 
links among such organizations nearly two years 
ago, after a violent confrontation with a tax pro- 
tester named Gordon W. Kahi. Mr. Kahl, Who 
Jailed two Federal marshals in Wisconsin, diedin 
June 1983 in the remote hills of Arkansas in an- 
other shootout in which he killed a county sheriff. 

He was a member of a group called The Posse 
Comitates, which recognizes no law above three 

en acted by counties. He was also affiliated with a 
kind of umbrella organization called the Aryan 
Nations, based in Hayden Lake, Idaho. Seven 
members of The Order were also members of the 
Aryan Nations, which includes present and for- 
mer members of the Nazi Party ih America and 
.various factions of the Ku Khix Klan. 

Members of the white-supremacist band in- 
dicted last week faced more than 50 charges, in- 
cluding armed robbery, counterfeiting, murder 
and attempted murder. The list included last 
year’s machine-gun murder of Mr. Berg; the kill- 
ing of Walter Edward West, a suspected inform- 
ant bludgeoned with a hammer and then shot to 
death in Idaho in 1984; the $500,000 robbery of an 
armored car in Seattle, in April 1984; large-scale 
counterfeiting operations in 1983 and 1984; the 
armed robbery of an armored car in Ukiah in 
July 1984, in which at least id men dressed in 
military garb escaped with $3.6 million. 

The Government brought two counts against 
each defendant under a 1970 statute enacted to 
assist investigators who have turned their sights 
on what the law calls Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations. 

The law was originally intended to be deployed 
against organized erime families, but it has been 
used successfully against other close-knit crimi- 
nal groups including, in one instance, a band of 
Croatian terrorists. 

Among other things, the statute allows for the 
seizure of the offending organization's assets. In 
the case of The Order, three were discovered to. 
include 150 rifles, submachine guns and hand-, 
guns; grenades, plastic explosives and dyna- 
mite; 39 vehicles, and two tracts of land used for 
paramilitary training. 

While Mr. Baker described the indictments as 
the result of a "swift and effective” investiga- 
tion, the case is by no means closed. At week’s 
end, a half dozen members of The Order re- 
mained at large. Only hours after the charges 
were announced, infect, a statetrooper conduct- 
ing a traffic check in a remote area of Missouri 
was shot and lulled with an automatic rifle. Au- 
thorities said the killer was identified by a second 
wounded officer as 22-year-old David Tate, who 
was among those indicted. ... 



Trooper searching for David C. Tate, a member of white supremacist group known as the Order, at a 
roadblock In Branson, Mo., last week. 


Agricultural Sector Is Now the Most Hazardous 



By WILLIAM ROBBINS 


ROTHV1LLE, Mo. — Gene Neil’s grandfather 
would hardly recognize the way Mr. Neil tilts his 
land now, with giant tractors and with combines 
that chew up whole fields of com in a few hours 
and spout the harvested grain into accompanying 
trucks. 

But some things have not changed at all, and 
that is evident in the way Gene Neil stands, when 
he is at ease, with one foot thrusting out at a wide 
angle. He was injured in a farming accident. 

Over the generations, farming has remained 
one of the most hazardous of occupations. Farm- 
ers have been kicked by their draft animals, 
stepped on by livestock, mangled in mechanized 
corn-pickers, crushed by their tractors and in- 
jured by chemicals. 

And now agriculture has become the most 
death-dealing of American occupations, accord- 
ing lo figures collected by the National Safety 
Council. This is not because it has become any 
more hazardous, authorities say, but because of 
improvements in safety records for other risky 
jobs, such as mining and construction work. 

“It’s not as if he were going out into a minefield 
every time a farmer goes out to work," said Jack 
Burke, an editor of publications at the Safety 
Council. “But he works in an environment where 
caution is always needed. There is machinery 
with moving parts, tractors that can turn over in 
ditches or on steep hills, power shafts running de- 
vices that are good pants-leg grabbers and 
chemicals that can kill. Even cattle and hogs can 
sometimes hurt you when you invade their space 
carelessly.” 

In 1983. the last year for which accurate na- 
tional records are available, according to the 
council. 52 out of every 100,000 people working in 
agriculture were killed in work-related acci- 
dents. That was an improvement over the record 
for 1964, when the death rate in farm work was 67 
per 100,000 workers. But it reflected little im- 
provement for the last decade. In 1974, the death 
rate was 54. and it remained near that level until 
1982. 

By comparison, the death rate per loo.ooo 
miners and quarry workers was 50 in 1983, but 

that was a sharp improvement over 1974. when 
the rate was 71. and a far bigger advance over 
1964, when it was 108. Construction workers 

showed an even greater improvement; deaths in 
work-related accidents totaled 73 in 1964 and 63 in 

1974; by 1983, the rate was down to 37. 

In 1974. for every 100,000 working in agricul- 
ture, there were 5.100 disabling injuries. The next 
year the record was worse, 5,556, and 1983 
showed little improvement, with 5,294 per 
100.000. 

The record might have improved in recent 
years. Mr. Burke and other experts believe, had 
it not been for the economic hard times many 
fanners are experiencing. Many psychologists 
say that the stress of, say, watching a failing 
neighbor's farm being sold at a sheriffs auction, 
can result in distractions that cause accidents, 

The rate could also be improved, Mr. Burke 
said, if farmers made greater use of safety equip- 
ment available to them. New tractors come 
equipped with seat belts as well as roll bats and 
reinforced cabs. Further, safety shields are pro- 
vided to cover the power shafts that extend from 
the rear to run such devices as augers to dig post 
holes. 

Often the safety devices go unused, apparently 
because the equipment operators simply regard 
them as not worth the bother. "And on Uie farm 
you don’t tell people what to do." he said. 
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One of the most common of farm accidents is 
an overturning tractor. Mr. Neil is ail too famil- 
iar with that danger. Three years ago. he re- 
called the other day, he was expanding a trench 
silo, a concrete-sided trough in the earth -where 
green cornstalks are stored for silage to feed cat- 
tle, when his tractor tilted over. He leaped for 
safety, but one of the tractor’s giant wheels 
crushed his pelvis. 

”1 could hear the bones rattle when they 
dragged me away,," Mr. Neil said. What he did 
not know at the time was that he was bleeding in- 
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temally and he bad a burst bladder. He still has a 
twisted leg, the result of damage to a hip socket 

Even so, Mr. Neil was ludder than some. 
Often, Mr. Burke said, afenner is working alone 
when an accident occurs. “He might bleed to 
death before anyone finds him,” Mr. Burke said. 
"Or the nearest hospital might be30 or-40 miles 
away.” In Mr. Neil’s case, a hospital was mud 
closer and an ambulance readily available; he 
was being wheeled into an emergency room 
within 15 minutes or so. 

Many of today’s struggling farmers strive, as 
Lawrence Gladbach of nearby Mendon does, to 
save their farms and a healthy environment for 
themselves and their children. 

But Mr. Gladbach is more waxy now of another 
danger. He recalls all. too vividly a day when his 
young son Jesse was riding with him an a tractor. 
The tractor bounced through a pothole, jolting his 
son off his perch and down toward the big wheels. 
Jesse was lucky, Mr. Gladbach said. He only- 
broke an arm. .... 
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Gene Neil on his farm in Rothville, Mo. 
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By TOM PETERS 



f HEN Ja ck Reichert ; becarae chairman of the 
Brunswick Corporation to 1982, that company 
was runaing a $20 miUitm loss from continuing 
.op^titns. Outside experts told. Mr. Reichert to dump 
poor^perfonningliusine^es. Instead, he dumped excess 
■people; He pared a cor^^ staff of dose to 600 down to 
200, and got rid of two management layers <chifif operat- 
*ing officer andgroup ececutives} in the proces. Result: 
Decisians that once toe*, weeks or months are now being 


tumed into . a$94 million profit ml984. 

- /; ^Oabe we reduced the centra] . staff; we found that 
therewerea’t so-mai^r unnecessary requirements being , 
.placed on the dmsKmai staffs.”one of Mr. Reichert's ex- 

. ecuti ves explains. In fact, Brunswick enjoyed a ripple ef- 
fect staff reductions, accompanied by improved execu- 
five productivity, at the divisional Revels. “The divisions 
soon found they codd handle their tasks with less people 
OT'£hdf sta^,V he smd. 

. -- -Jade F.Reichertwas not the first chief to apply the 
less-is-mcre concept to management. When Ian Macgre- 

- gor took over British’ Steel ln 19&Q, he cart the corporate 
. stafffrom 1,000 to 175 t -+■ and discovered that mpre. and 

better wprfrgdt done. Under Rene McPherson and later, . 
Geny Mitchell, the Dana Corporation went from a central 
staff -of 600people, and a' corporate hierarchy that bad 15 
-layOT oCmana^eowDt, to a corporate staff of only 85 em- 
’ ptaiyees, divided into just five layers. Dana's profitability 
has shot up, W(inld B. Mitchell, now Dana's ebair- 
Tnan/is hot through paring. Besees the five levels of man- 
agers sqMLrating liim from the line-workers as “a heck of 
a lot. better than six, but not as good as four.’* 

.' : The;Hst ^Ls longer evoy day! United States Steel, 
Ford Motor^General Electric, all are chip^ng away at 
Moated management hierarchies, improving productivity 
by removing layer upon layer of pencD pusbere, checkers 
andgeoeral dveroeers in order to give Itoe people —those 
managers andwoikere^whose-jobs revolve around mak- 
‘ tag a- product, and getting it to the market — breathing 
idem to make decisions aixT authority to carry them out. 
And in 'eves; case 'they are. finding, that productivity, 
spirit,and general corporate effectiveness pi up as the 
size of Ibe headquarters staff goes down. 

' Onceagain, Peter Drucher was right on target. As far 
back as 1954, thatmanagement guru said there was no ex- 
cuse for a business to havemore than six levels of man- 



can rid a company of 
red tape and energize 
from top to bottom. 


agement In tact, in “The Practice of Management,” his 
fintf manag ement text,' he wrote that 'The central-office 
-staff seriously -impedes performance of operating man- 
agers.’ 

' He? was not— nor am I —suggesting that no one needs 
accountants or purchasing departments. Rather, he was 
prescdently lameotingtbe fact that when American map;- 
agement becomes outrageousfy padded with highly paid 
btaessetaiafiy nm>prodiic£ive bodies, the result is empire 
bulldtag ahjl secohd£guessing, a preponderance of make- 
woritactiymfS, anff an overoirdtrag on the effectiveness . 
wita wMch tbe line managers can do t±teir jobs. 

Maybe thebest proof of the Wisdom of lean staffing 
lies fa the bottom lines of those companies that have never 
become top-heavy. Mars Inc. is a $4 billion privately held 
. company thatrruns its 60 divisions with a corporate staff 
olr just 20— andis consistently profitable. Andthen there 
Is $5hiHtan Schlumberger, the oilfield equipment maker. 
Whfie 75^000 people grace Its payroll, only 197 reside on 
the corporate staff. Sditamberger hf by several measures 
the roost profitable company among the 2,000 largest in 
the world, with after tax returns to sales that hover 
around the 20 percent mark, year in and year out. 

Indeed, consultants AJT. Kearney Inc. recently stud- 
ied 41 companies — ZB superior performers and 15 also- 
rans. The top.perfpnpera haff on average 500 fewer staff 
people per $1 billion in sales tban did the sluggish compa- 
nbs..3Vl)af is more, thd 26 .top companies averaged 7 
levels of management, while the 15 lesser lights averaged 
about 11 layers. 

: V: To me, even 7 layers seems too high. Eleven layers is 
dkwnright dispiriting. ■ ■ ■ ■ / ' 

. . / ■Still, despite the evidence of the benefits of lean staff- 
ing, untilrecently thevast majority of American compa- 
nies have viewed it cyclical unpleasantness. It was 
almost a knefe-jerk reaction -. Cut staff during a recession, 
. buUd the fat back in when the recovery gets under way 

This last recession was ho different — hut this time, 
the lehn and mean mentality may stick.“Icnt the staffby 
70-percent, and youknow.what happened? Tbestaffwork 
..got more focused^said the president of a medium-sized 
Xompany recently. And he added: “It’s not a lesson 1*11 
forget eas2y ^ \ .-■• 

Jdore .than ^thejearntag factor is at play this time 


around. For one thing, with foreign competition making 
inroads into nearly every product line, American busi- 
nesses no longer have the luxury of bloating their organi- 
zations with information gatherers, studiers, ponderers, 
overseers and other highly paid drains on corporate pro- 
ductivity. For another, the vast number of mergers of 
ultra-large corporations has left the newly combined com- 
panies with such huge, redundant staffs that even the 
most obtuse recognize they must pare down to survive. 

Moreover, American industry is well into what I like 
to can “radical decentralization,’' a process in which the 
lines and boxes on organization charts are being reconfig- 
ured in order to permanently confer authority on the line 
organizations. 

To understand what is happening now, you have to un- 
derstand some of the history. Corporations have not be- 
come bloated through malice, greed, or sabotage on the 
part of past executives. Instead, as a manufacturing man- 
ager at the International Business Machines Corporation 
said a while ago, “Systems are the scar tissue of past mis- 
takes." 

The overblown staffs are the result of thoughtful peo- 
ple responding to ever-growing complexity. When a prob- 
lem arises, add a staff member to fix it. When a disaster 
strikes, send in a team to figure out what went wrong, 
then promulgate 20 pages of new rules to every facility to 
make sure it never happens again. As time goes on, the 
excess — one sensible idea or staff body at a time— ac- 
cretes. 

That whole cycle was accelerated during World War 
II, suggests Mr. McPherson, Dana’s former chairman. 
The primary objective of wartime industry was to get the 
product out the door in huge quantities. Efficiency was es- 
sentially irrelevant, the more bodies the merrier. “The 
war ended, but the excessive structure and all the people 
didn’t," Mr. McPherson contends. 

. . Right after World War II, "wave one" of decentrali- 
zation started up. Companies, no longer concentrating 
solely on the war effort, spread out into different product 
lines, and began dividing themselves into divisions, busi- 
ness united 'and other smaller chunks. 

The idea — get the businesses into more manageable 
units tbat can keep track of their markets and operations 
—was good, but the execution was not. Too many compa- 
nies superimposed a powerful headquarters staff, which 
perpetrated a confusing array of control and reporting 
systems, on the smaller units. All told, the effectiveness 
of wave one was blunted by a long series of nefarious re- 
tractions of the power originally granted to decentralized 
divisions. 

Now wave two, or radical decentralization, is in 
progress. Companies, by eliminating many staff overseer 
jobs and thus also getting rid of layers of approvers, are 
decentralizing authority as w ell as responsibility, with an 
eye toward inducing efficiency, effectiveness, and sub- 
stantially enhanced new product development rates . They 
are encouraging their employees to be entrepreneurs, to 
take risks, to act autonomously — and they are recogniz- 
ing that the only way to do so is to cut red tape, remove 
shackles, and let them run with their ideas. 

General Motors is setting up its new Saturn division 
along these lines. I.B.M.'s 18 or so independent business 
units (one of which developed the PC) operates this way. 
The 52 decentralized units that R. Gordon McGovern, 
chief executive of Campbell Soup, split that company into 
a year or so ago are also so far unimpeded by corporate 
overseers. 

Even the military, often thought of as the epitome of a 
Moated organization, is starting to lighten up on central- 
ized rule making. The mammoth, 110.000-person Tactical 
Air Command of the United States Air Force, under the 
guidance of now-retired Gen. Bill Creech, has radically 
restructured, adding semi-autonomous operational units 
and unheard of decentralized support units. By getting rid 
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of what General Creech calls the "misguided manage- 
ment theories of centralization and consolidation applied 
in the 60’s and TO's," he was able to get the number of 
flights flown in simulated combat conditions — the Air 
Command's main measure of performance — up at a 
compounded 11.2 percent annual rate in his five years at 
the unit’s helm. Before he had started hacking away at 
outmoded rules and inflated structures, the rate of flights 
had been plummeting at a compound 7.8 percent annual 
rate for 11 years straight. 

The language surrounding all of the new organiza- 
tional structures is fascinating. The word "decentraliza- 
tion" is rarely used. Instead, the jargoneers are flirting 
with metaphors from science. A G.E. executive, groping 
for a word to describe chairman Jack Welch’s systematic 
dismantling of many central staffs in order to reintroduce 
entrepreneurial vitality at the huge company, finally set- 
tled on "planetary system." Some have referred to 3M’s 
continual spinning off of division after division as “an 
amoeba-like process,” while a 3M insider recently likened 
the process to “cell mitosis." 

A parallel term comes from once-stodgy Arvin Indus- 
tries. Its boss, James K. Baker, proclaims the “Sprout 
Theory of Management." He has started to encourage 
new, relatively autonomous units to leap into being 
throughout the organization. An early success indicator: 
Last year the company reaped $180 million — about one- 
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partment head and foreman are the only managerial 
ranks between him and the person on the shop floor. In 
fact, the company's whole corporate headquarters staff 
numbers 16 people! 

This non- bureaucratic environment is at least pan of 
the reason that Nucor has stayed non-unionized and 
highly Innovative in an industry besieged with labor prob- 
lems and tired products. And it is a good part of the reason 
that the $750 million Charlotte, N.C., company's return on 
equity has exceeded that of l.B.M. by 10 percent for the 
last five years. 

Mr. Iverson was asked not long ago what he would do 
if he was put in charge of one of the giant steel companies. 
His blunt answer: “AH those layers, all that staff — I’d 
have to start from scratch." 

That is exactly what Jack McAllister, chief executive 
of U S West, is doing. His company is one of the seven re- 
gional spun off in the Bell system divestiture, and is still 
setting up its organizational structure. Despite the com- 
pany’s $8 billion size, Mr. McAllister has kept his corpo- 
rate staff below 100. U S West, like the other Bell region- 
als, inherited about 3,600 “staff” bodies from the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company. But unlike the 
heads of most of the other newly independent phone com- 
panies, Mr. McAllister did not put these people into head- 
quarters. He created a separate subsidiary for them, and 
charged it with handling such support services as techni- 
cal maintenance of the entire network of telephone lines. 

To make doubly sure that the support staff does not 
wind up getting too much power over the years, he has 
made them officially subservient to the line. The subsidi- 
ary will be chaired on a rotating basis by one of the three 
presidents of U S West's decentralized operating compa- 
nies — for example, Rocky Mountain Bell. 

That, as a matter of fact, is probably the only way 
that a large staff support group can be tolerated. Milliken 
& Company, the Spartanburg. S.C. -based textile power 
house, has a similar program. It has chosen to maintain a 
fairly large central staff of systems analysts and other 
computer people, of finance types, and the like. But all of 
the staff people report to heads of operating divisions. 

Across the country, companies are experimenting 
with new ways of managing. Stamford, Conn ’s, Koll mor- 
gen Corporation, Newark, Del.’s, W.L. Gore and Associ- 
ates. and People Express Airlines all unabashedly talk 
about creating completely new forms of organizing. At 
the heart of their ideas are loose structures based around 
autonomous teams that never grow beyond a couple of 
hundred people. 

True, their existence causes a modicum of "dupli- 
cate" effort in the company — separate purchasing 
agents, for example, instead of a central purchasing de- 
partment. But 1 have always believed that economy of 
scale (which dictates that increased volume of anything, 
be it orders for material or volume of product coming off 
a production line, means a lower cost per unit) is perhaps 
the most overrated variable in the economists’ variable 
pile. To be blunt, the winners in corporate America are 


CREATING THE PAPERLESS ORGANIZATION 


There is another benefit of shrinking staffs down 
to as few people as possible: The fewer reports 
and studies being written, the fewer mammoth 
tomes in circulation in the office. 

The "paperless organization" has been an elu- 
sive utopia for executives for years. Roger Smith, 
head of General Motors, has charged his compa- 
ny's new Saturn division with keeping paperwork 
to a bare bones minimum. Other corporate chiefs 
are busily trying to dig their companies out from 
under the barrage of paper that huge staffs had 
made a way of life. 

The Dana Corporation’s former chairman. Ren 
McPherson, began his tenure in 1 970 by throwing 
out — publicly burning, actually — all 22 inches of 
corporate policy manuals. In their stead, he substi- 
tuted a one-page statement of corporate philoso- 
phy. 

Marcus Sieff , the recently retired chairman of 


Marks & Spencer, the huge British retailer, under- 
took his own “operation simplification" a decade 
ago. He took what he calls a year s ■sabbatical" . 
and hit the road. He debated, he cajoled, he ranted 
and raved, attempting to demonstrate to.regional 
and store managers that they could maintain con- 
trol with much less in the Way of paper support. ' 

And he reduced the paperwork by 80 percent, 
or. by his count, 27 million pages a year. For exam- 
ple. he tossed out the 1 3 thick manuals store man- 
agers were supposed to use as guides, replacing 
them with two booklets . 1 2 pages each . 

In the process, he ended up eliminating 5,000 
staff jobs (a hiring freeze of several years was re- ■ 
quired to work off the excess). At the end of the 
sabbatical year, he staged a major symbolic event: 
A bonfire, at which several tons of the reduced an- 
nual paperwork were put to the torch. 


third of its total revenues — from the sale of new prod- 
ucts. And its profits jumped by 60 percent. 

These companies are already far along the route to- 
ward the new decentralization. Others, in more besieged 
industries, are still in the early stages. They are cutting 
fat with a vengeance in hopes of creating a healthier com- 
pany that might some day be entrepreneurial, too. 

Take U.S. Steel. It has reduced white collar employ- 
ment by 54 percent since 1979, yet it has only cut produc- 
tion by 30 percent. And it has been hacking away at man- 
agement layers, too. For instance, four of six layers have 
been eliminated in the sales organization. The objective: 
get senior managers closer to the people who do the real 
work in the field. 

Even in the steel industry, there are a few players 
who have chosen the right rules early on. Kenneth F. Iver- 
son, chairman of Nucor Steel, has for quite some time run 
the epitome of a pared down shop. General manager, de- 


the ones who eschew the econoroy-of-scale arguments in 
favor of lean staffs and radical decentralization. 

The thing that makes them so special, these winners, 
is that they can recognize the basic illogic that lies under 
the superficial sensibility of the old organization struc- 
tures. For all of our centralized, inefficient, and bloated 
organizations do make sense on paper. No stupidity in 
their rules. No stupid or inane structures. Not a- single 
staff member’s job description, among the thousands, 
that doesn't make sense. 

And yet, somehow, the macro-logic of it all, the -after- 
the-fact reality, is usually badly out of whack. Our basic 
industries have not been humbled by fools. The enemy is 
good sense on paper that adds up to nonsense In practice. 

Tom Peters is co-author of “In Search of “Excel- 
lence." His next boofe, “A Passion for Excellence ." writ- 
ten with Nancy Austin, will be published in May. 


WEEK IN BUSI NESS 

T akeover Plans Lead to New Tactics 


The New York Stock Exchange 


nocal continued 1 its defense 
inst TV Boone Pickens, led by its 
ar m ined. cJrairrnaii,fFred X,: Hart- 
In what Is being called a 
rched-eai th plan. Unocal said that 
ir. Pickens got ^ p^cait of the 
California oil company; Jar wtacb 
is offering $54 .; a i share, Unocal' 
lid buy The remaining-sharesfrom 
rtqckhoWers-for $72 a shareinse- 
itjes, or $&3 bflUon indebti Unocal 
{ hoping Mr. Pickens would' be' 
sited by the plan. Indeed, some of 
backers gdrthe jitters, and Instilii- . 
ial holders also backed away. 


ace jrfsuccess.Heoftoodacqm- 

jted ctwtblitatkw .of .'stock anti 
l securities ta his Turner Broad- 
tng |o shareholders of CBS. Mr.- 
ner says ^ theldMl-is worth$175 ar 
re. taft vato® Repackage 
ISO a shore at mosty and said The 
I ta shaky. Despite the pledge of : 
;*s chairman. ThomasH. Wyman, 
remain independent, ' the move 
id weaken CBS enough to allow 
ther bidder to move iii. . . , . ;r 

lari 

anderi ; 

1.3 percent rate In die first 
rauarteirv the .smallest ^ the^ 

aovervbeganLAs usual, bfigeimports 

ue taking tee Marne. Disposable Jn-. 
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positive side, housing starts rose 16.2 
percent. But capacity utilization was 
unchanged: at 80.8 percent. It had 
been falling steadily since summer. 

Interest rates fell sharply in re- 
sponse to the .data. Investors believe- 
ihe'falloff in the economy will force 
, the Federal Reserve to ease mone- 
. tary policy to encourage growth. The 
dollar tost attractiveness as an in- 
vestment. falling to seven-month 
lows. ; The stock market started the 
week. Strong, but fell as traders re- 
acted to the economic data. The Dow 
Jones industrial average ended the 
week at 1,266-56. up .88 point. 

. . Mitsubishi and Chrysler will build 

■ small cars In.the United States, join- 
ing the growing list of Japanese com- 
pani es coming here . Even withthein- 

: ."CTease.ta Japanese car imports, Mit- 

■ subisfii felt it was not as competitive 
:as it could be, but did not want to 
.. cause, further trade frictions. For 

Chrysler, the venture anil aid its 
i small-car sales and will help it keep 
^mejobs. 

' ’ Chrysler also agreed to a joint ven- 
- hire with the Samsung business group 
; to build parts in South Korea. 

...* Japan -wQ] ease Its regulations on 
' some V telecommunications equip- 
: roent, a reave the Americans - have 

: been pressing for to gata greater ac- 
cess to the Japanese markets. 


Wheeling- Pfttstxirgb faces a battle 
to cone out of its Chapter 11 bank- 
ruptcy. Analysts say that Wheeling. 
No. 7 in the industry, could emerge as 
a more efficient company. One hurdle 
could be its union, which blocked a 
debt renegotiation. 

Union Carbide offerees million in 
emergency aid for the victims of the 
disaster at its Bhopal,. India, plant. 
The money, which has not yet been 
accepted by India, is considered an 
interim measure until lawsuits and 
countersuits can be sorted out. 

General Electric regained much of 
its eligibility as a Government con- 
tractor after it changed accounting 
practices and cost-monitoring proc*. 
dures ta response to Government 
claims of overcharges. 

Texas Instruments’ net fed 88 a* 
percent, and it then said it would lay 
off 1,000 more workers . . . Storage 
Technology, operating in bankruptcy, 
lost $505.4 million in I$34 . . . Apple 
'Computer’s income rose 9.9 percent 

despite sales 1 drops. 

American Motors lost $29 million in 
the quarter, its first loss in more than 
a year . . . Rockwell's net rose 16.5 
percent, and Northrop jumped 46.8 
percent . . . Eastern Airlines earned 
$24.3 million and T.W.A. narrowed its 
loss, to. $74.3 million - . . Alcoa's net 
dropped 93.1 percent. 


A.T.&T. earned $354 million ta the 
quarter, up 55.9 percent from a year 
ago ... U S West's net fell 2.6 percent 
. . . Southwestern Bell gained 29.1 per- 
cent . . . GTE’s net fell 13.4 percent, 
largely from a decline in its Sprint 
long-distance operations. 

Donald Trump reportedly is offer- 
ing $320 million for the Atlantic City 
Hilton, which Hilton is selling be- 
cause it was denied a casino license. 

Bergen Brunswig and National In- 

■ tergroup ended a merger pact, citing 
declining earnings at National Steel. 
Some analysts were skeptical all 
along that Bergen’s consumer-ori- 
ented structure would work with Na- 
tional's industrial one. 

Citicorp’s earnings surged .24 per- 
cent in the first quarter, thanks to a 
huge gain in its consumer business. 
Republicbank of Dallas rose 13 per- 
cent, but Texas Commerce Banc- 
shares posted its first quarterly loss 
ta 16 years - - - First Boston's net rose 
almost 30 percent: E.F. Hutton 
jumped 84 percent . . . American Ex- 
press gained 30.5 percent. 

Miscellanea. The Pentagon said 
that It is having testing problems on 
computer chips fbr weapons systems 
... Representatives of 148 nations 
support a plan to guarantee forcing 
investments In third-world nations 
. . . BankAmeriea may be planning to 
acquire Orgeon’s second largest bank 
holding company. 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED APRIL 19, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Last NetChng 

Unocal 12,766,000 47% - 1% 

ATAT 6.192,800 21* + % 

PhHPet 5,275,900 40% + 1 

Uniroyal 5,146,600 20V. - % 

IBM 4,839,200 127% - % 

CBS 4.623,700 107 + 3V* 

Chryalr 3.746,100 37 + 1 

G Mot 3,582,400 70% -2% 

Gould 3,101,400 22 - 2% 

Exxon 3,079,800 53% + 2% 

Sears 3^25,100 32% - % 

Texaco 3,002,400 38% + 1% 

East Air 2,919.400 7% 

Tandy 2320,400 31 - 2% 

AGnCp 2,820,300 .30% + % 


Standard & Poor's 

400 Indust ....203.4 200.5 '2017 +0 63 

20Transp 153 « 1«6 1 50 4 -2 34 

40 Utils 818 61 1 61.6 +0 40 

40 Financial .211 20.8 21.0. >0.17 

500 Stocks ... 182 5 IPO 1 161 .1^ +0 57 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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Utils 55.8 55.5 

Finance 1 1 0. 1 1 08-9 

Composite 105.6 104 5 


Dow Jones 
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The False Choice of Bitburg 


It Is finally dear how President Reagan came 
' Id Us Bitburg blunder and why his defense of it 
grows more repugnant by the day. His percept ion of 
ibe planned tribute to Germany's war dead begins 
and ends with a false dichotomy, bitterly expressed 
lUs week by one of Chancellor Kohl's closest aides. 

M What are we?" the aide asked. "Are we pri- 
marily friends and allies, or are we primarily the 
cftifdran and grandchildren of the Nazis? At some 
palm one has to decide." 

Why? Why must I decide, the President should 
have replied when Chancellor Kohl posed the same 
Choice last fall, no doubt more subtly. 

Why are today’s Germans good friends and 
aWW? Because some of them, and most of their fa- 
thom and some of their grandfathers, having 
b ro ught the weald to ruin 40 years ago, then ac- 
cepted America’s tutelage and generosity' and made 
much of them. What is most admirable about the 
new Germany is the moral distance it has traveled 
hem the old. To ignore the old is to ignore what is so 
remarkable about the new. 

Mr. Reagan, however, fell for the false taunt. 
As one of Ms close aides recalls him saying during 
the Crip planning: "I don't think we ought to focus on 
tit past. 1 want to focus on the future. 1 want to put 
that history behind me." 

So the President decided no visit to a Nazi con- 
centration camp, a decision changed only when the 
uproar arose over Bitburg. But even now, the Presi- 
dent k yknff on Bitburg Uber alles, because the Chan- 
cellor is said to want it and because the President 


regards most of the men buried there as also vic- 
tims of the Nazi regime. 

Yes, many German soldiers were misled, or 
simply drafted, into supporting Hitler's war of con- 
quest. But they died as combatants in battle, not as 
innocents. Infants and elderly, in gas chambers. 
There can be tragedy in the death of soldiers, but 
who cannot distinguish between that and the sys- 
tematic slaughter of millions? 

Hitler himself made a further distinction that 
Mr. Reagan would now ignore by laying a wreath 
where some SS troopers also lie. The soldiers who 
had to kill or be killed. Hitler dressed in green. But 
the SS who designed and ran his death camps, he 
dressed in black, and with the telltale insignia of 
cross bones. That some of these criminals lie at Bit- 
burg is not just an awkward circumstance. It makes 
a tribute at their graves indecent. 

• When Mr. Reagan, pressed for explanations, 
ran out of reasons, he endowed this cemetery cere- 
mony with strategic portent. There's no way to shift 
the wreath-laying out of Bitburg now, he argued, be- 
cause "all it would do is leave me looking as if 1 
caved in in the face of some unfavorable attention." 
Where friends and allies are concerned, you see, 
Presidents cannot retreat because adversaries are 
always taking their measure. 

Good allies in Germany would relieve a Presi- 
dent of this shameful sense of duty. But whatever 
they do, the President is prizing strength in an ugly 
cause. There are times when stubbornness is not 
strength, only perversity. 


Penny Wise, Tax Foolish 


No Institution touches more Americans than the 
tatmul Revenue Service, and few have blundered 
at tartly as this one has in mishandling this year’s 
las returns. The relationship between tax collector 
aad taxpayer is never loving, but the Reagan Ad- 
mtoistrmtioii, and Congress, could be making it bet- 
ter instead of worse. 

The problem transcends computer glitches. It's 
food that I.R.S. has finally installed new computers 
tupncees returns: the paginal system. wasJH) years™ 
♦ta il's bed that thenew system had to be used be- 
fore the bugs were out. It there weren’t such a 
.penny-pinching atmosphere, the phase-in might 
have been smoother. 

Internal Revenue processes. 100 million returns 
a year, with an obviously huge bulge coming up to 
April 19. At one point last winter, computer break- 
downs put procasing 60 percent behind schedule. 
When processing lags, refunds lag. When refunds 
lag. So does the gross national product, since 70 per- 
cent of all taxpayers get refunds, and many use 
them right away to buy things. 

As If the real snafu weren’t enough, rumors 
flashed nationwide last month that overworked 
f.RJL staffers in Philadelphia were angrily shred- 
ding thousands of tax returns. Even the rumor was 
dis tor ted as it spread. As first published in The Phil- 


adelphia Inquirer, it was alleged that returns had 
been shredded last year and accidentally. The 
l.R.S. says — and we believe — it has no evidence 
that anything like that ever happened. But. the 
rumor has nonetheless done its damage. Immedi- 
ately, l.R.S. switchboards all over the country were 
jammed with worried calls from taxpayers who’d 
already filed, blocking out callers needing help be- 
fore they could file their own returns. 

The crisis is over. The procasing lag isgetxing 
smaller and l.R.S. expects it will be only a week or 
two slow in making most refunds. But other prob- 
lems continue. 

When President Reagan ordered nondefense 
agencies to freeze their 1986 budgets at 1985 levels, 
he included even the agency that brings in $15 more 
revenue for every $1 it spends on added staff. Its 
staff has increased 5,000— to 88,000 — in the Reagan 
years, but its work has expanded, too. The staff is 
still inadequate. Mr. Reagan has finally agreed to 
ask Congress for 7,500 more examiners. But if ap- 
proved, the first of them won’t even be hired until 
late next year. Meanwhile, the percentage of re- 
turns audited shrinks and billions of dollars in 
potential taxes escape collection. Is that any way to 
reduce a budget deficit? 


Fatherhood and Manhood 


Programs to combat teen-age pregnancy focus 
BMfy on young women. But girls don't get preg- 
nant by themselves. The National Urban League 
has begun an anti-pregnancy campaign aimed at 
young mm that deserves the widest support. 

m ' "Don't make a baby if you can’t be a father," 
$ay the arresting ads for the league’s "Male Re- 
sponsibility" campaign. A one-minute musical ver- 
sion will go to radio stations. The campaign reflects 
the league's concern about what John Jacob, its 
p re sident , calls the "epidemic problem." In his 
view, it has -the potential to nullify virtually all the 
galas made by blacks in the last quarter-century. 

It is imperative, Mr. Jacob says, "to speak 
frankly to our young black males and tell them that 


being a teen-age father does not make you a man." 
That kind of message ideally ought to pass privately 
from a father to his son, but the campaign recog- 
nizes the "father deficit." Too many black children 
already grow up without male role models. 

Mr. Jacob wisely sidesteps the question of 
whether the campaign does not belatedly admit that 
Daniel P. Moynihan was right 20 years ago when he 
called dramatic attention to the deterioration of the 
black family. Of course he was, but as the Senator 
demonstrated recently, such deterioration now af- 
flicts white and black families. Let the Urban 
* League take the lead, and may its campaign also in- 
spire all communities for whom the problem is no 
less serious, just less obvious. 


The Edttorial Notebook 


Bergen-Belsen, April 24, 1945 


I wem to Brisra. The Wehrmacht is 
Mt attovrod near it. It was entirely 
guarded by SS men and women. The 
wist right of liberty, many hundreds 
Of people died Of joy. Next day some 
men of the [British] Yeomanry ar- 
rived. The people crowded around 
Item, kisstag their hands and feet — 
■ad dying from weakness. 

Corpses In every state of decay 
were lying around, piled up on top of 
CKb ether in heaps. One woman 
ettn up (o a soldier who was guard- 
ing the milk store and doling the milk 
out to children, and begged for milk 
lor her baby. The man took the baby 
and saw tint U had been dead for 
.days. Mack in the face and shriveled 
up. The woman went on begging for 
into. So tie pound some on the dead 
Bps. Tte mother then started to croon 
•Mi tar and carried^ the baby off in 
trtiStph. She stumbled and fell dead 
-Ja* few yards. ... 

.... About 35,600 corpses were reck- 
luued, more actually than the living. 

The SS men were driven and 
‘prated along and made to ride on top 
mike leaded corpses and then shovel 
db m tab the great mass open 
graves. The SS women were made to 
cook and carry heavy loads. The in- 


Excerpts from a broadcast to 
the U.S. by Patrick Gordon- 
Walker , an Oxford historian 
and BBC commentator, about 
the liberation at the concentra- 
tion camp that President 
Reagan now plans to visit. 

mates said that they were more cruel 
and brutal than the men. They are all 
young, in their twenties. . . ■ 

There was no water, nothing but 
roots and some boiled stinking car- 
rots, enough for a few hundred peo- 
ple. Men and women had fought for 
these raw, uncooked roots. 

There are three main classes in the 
camp. The healthy, who have man- 
aged to keep themselves decent, but 
nearly all of these had typhus. Then 
there were the sick, who were more 
or less cared for by their friends. 
Then there was the vast underworld 
that had lost all self-respect, crawling 
around in rags, living in abominable 
squalor, defecating in the compound,, 
often mad or half mad. ... 

There were a very large number of 
girls in the camp, mostly Jewesses 
from Auschwitz. Ov :r and over again 


I was told the same story. The pa- 
rades at which people were picked out 
arbitrarily for the gas chambers and 
the crematorium, where many were 
burned alive. Life and death was a 
question of pure chance. . . . 

“My father and mother were 
burned. My* sister was burned." This 
is what you hear all the time. ... A 
story of Auschwitz was told to me by 
Helen — and her Iasi name she didn't 
remember. She was a Czechoslovak. 
When the women were given the 
chance to go and work elsewhere in 
the work zones like Hamburg, moth- 
ers with children were, in fact, given 
the choice between their lives and 
their children's. Children could not be 
taken along. Many preferred to stay 
with their children and face certain 
death. Some decided to leave their 
children. But it got around amongst 
the 6-year-old children that if they 
were left there they would at once be 
gassed. There were terrible scenes 
between children and their mothers. 
One child was so angry that though 
the mother changed her mind and 
stayed and died, the child would not 
talk to her. . . . 

None of this is propaganda. This is 
the plain and simple truth. 




Serious About Improving Defense Procurement 


To the Editor: 

I cannot let “A War Machine Mired 
in Sleaze" (editorial, March 31) pass 
without comment. You describe a 
"sclerotic defense bureaucracy.” with 
"greedy and corrupt contractors" ex- 
isting as “kept creatures of the Penta- 
gon bureaucracy . . . robbed of digni- 
ty,” and “insulated from competi- 
tion." Unfortunately, your title and 
hyped generalizations set the tone for 
your equally specious arguments. 
Your editorial comment has de- 
scended to a new low; the public needs 
a more accurate and balanced view. 

President Reagan said it so suc- 
cinctly in his State of the Union Mes- 
sage: “You know, we only have a 
military-industrial complex until a 
time of danger. Then it becomes the 
arsenal of democracy.” 

Shortly after I assumed office as 
Secretary of Defense four years ago, l 
instituted a sweeping reform of our de- 
fense-acquisition process. At that time 
1 spoke of the proper “arm's-length" 
relationship between the Defense De- 
partment and industry necessary to 
rebuild our military strength — a rela- 
tionship not too close, but not too dis- 
tant to prevent the teamwork required 
to meet our defense challenge. 

I hold that same view today. We are 
not cozily “keeping" defense contrac- 
tors, as you suggest. Our first alle- 
giance remains to the American tax- 
payer, to provide the best defense at 
the least cost. To achieve this, we in- 
tend to remain Industry’s toughest and 
most demanding customer. 


Meanwhile, we are still moving out- 
from under bad procurement prac- 
tices of the past. For example, we will ’ 
recover 5208 million from two air-, . 
craft engine manufacturers for. im- 
proper charges Incurred from 1978 to ’ 
1983. Our contractors now know we 
are serious about our. comroitmeat.to , 
improve defense procurement. 
Where overpricing has been found, ' 
we obtained' refunds from over -250 
contractors. For those that did not 
honor their legal obligations, we have 
not hesitated to act : over 400 contrac- 
tors were suspended or debarred dur- ■ 
ing the last year alone. ■ 1 „ ' - . 

Your argument that we have de- , 
strayed competition among our con- 
tractors is simply not true. Our more 
than 600 competition advocates now 
work throughout the country, finding 
new ways to bring increased competi- . 
tion to the defense marketplace.. Dur- - 
ing fiscal 1984, our competitively 
awarded contracts increased by 12 
percent to over SS3 billion. And since . 
fiscal 1980 the number of competitive ■ 
awards has increased almost 37 per-: 
cent, from 4.4 million to over6 million.. 

Last year, as part of our spare- 
parts- reform program, over 100,000 
items were broken out from the ‘ 
prime- contractor for competition or 
as direct buys from the actual manu- 
facturer. We estimate these actions 
resulted in nearly $1.2 billion cost sav- 
ings during the last fiscal' year. - - 

And contrary to your editorial, the 
Defense Department tsdead serious 
about quality. Our quality-excellence 


Sigmund Smokes Good 
Like an Analyst Should 

To the Editor: 

“Smokers Have Rights, Too," by 
Ernest van den Haag (Op-Ed, April 9) 
was an eloquent plea for public smok- 
ing. It is surprising he is not a spokes- 
man for the tobacco industry* 

How wonderful that Professor van 
den Haag is able to equate habitual 
smoking with “reliance on a lover." 
Surely nonsmokers are missing out. 
Indeed, it was pointed out that Freud 
so enjoyed this vice that even an artifi- 
cial jaw did not diminish his ardor or 
stop him from smoking. In retrospect, 
it seems a shame some enterprising 
advertising agency has not run a photo 
of Freud smoking with his new jaw, 
with a suitable slogan about the de- 
lights of tobacco printed below it. 

But while Professor van den Haag 
addresses the standard arguments 
against smoking, he ends on a purely 
sophist note, saying that in most 
places, “in offices and restaurants, for 
instance, smokers and nonsmokers 
will have to rely on mutual tolerance." 



Rosalind I wens 


Nothing about this tolerance is 
mutual — for unlike "reliance on a 
lover,” reliancte on air. Is a public 
matter. As it stands, the persecuted 
smoker is likely to face diminishing 
opportunities to foul the air of the non- 
smoking majority, regardless of Mr. 
van den Haag’s great reverence for 
"courtesy," an attribute, by the way, 
most often lacking in tobacco enthusi- 
asts. Howard Nelson 

Saratoga Sptjiijgs, N.Y.^tpril 10, 1985 


i*rj 


Must Be Some Other Country Called Nicaragua ; 


To the Editor: 

Thanks for Anthony Lewis’s excel- 
lent column on Reagan fantasy and 
Nicaragua (“Method in the Mad- 
ness?", April 7). We need more such 
information to balance against White 
House bombast 

1 spent six weeks in Nicaragua last 
summer, and nothing I saw fits Mr. 
Reagan's picture. Nicaragua is not a 
terrorist state or a dungeon of eviL I 
traveled between a rural village and 
Managua freely, on the same basic 
transportation as everyone else, 
shopped in the markets and worked 
five weeks constructing latrines. 

The country is at war, and there are 
soldiers everywhere, especially in 
Managua. They were always courte- 
ous, friendly and helpful. This sur- 
prised, since I was clearly a gringo, 
from the country providing the means 
to kill their people. 

Nicaragua seems one of the few 


Let Him Honor Those 
Who Resisted Hitler 

To the Editor: 

In ail the very proper indignation 
about President Reagan’s ill-advised 
plan to visit a German military ceme- 
tery rather than a former concentra- 
tion camp on his coming trip, an im- 
portant alternative has been over- 
looked. It may well be time to make a 
gesture of reconciliation, but Mr. 
Reagan could hardly have chosen a 
more unsuitable one. 

It is fitting that the President 
should honor the victims of Nazi tyr- 
anny. especially those unfortunates 
who died in the infamous camps. 
How much more appropriate a ges- 
ture of reconciliation it would be to 
lay a wreath on a monument to one 
of the brave Germans who resisted 
Hitler and his mad regime, men and 
women of whom we Americans know 
all too little. 

The heroism or the true “good Ger- 
mans," martyra to Nazi terror, like 
Karl Gordeler, Helmuth von Moltke 
and Erwin von Witzleben. deserves 
recognition. A tribute to Konrad Ade- 
nauer. a staunch anti-Nazi and found- 
ing father of West Germany’s Federal 
Republic, would also be a well-merited 
salute to German democratic tradi- 
tions. Howard Schott 

Brookline, Mass.. April 15, 1985 

Tn the Editor: • 

With the President's European 
spring (ravel plans under badly 
needed review, and a time and place 
for a Gurbachev-Reagun first meet- 
ing not yet fixed, there would seem 
tu be on opening for an unmistakable 
try at slate clearing. Could there be a. 
better one than n high-level hand- 
shake at the Elbe, marking the 
jointly achieved defeat 40 years ago 
of Hiller and his plans for a 1,000? 
year Reich? Charles O’Neiu. 

Greens Farms, Conn.. April 16, 1985 


places where people have a clear Idea 
of the problems they face, a realistic 
picture of their resources and the will 
to apply pragmatic solutions. Village 
committees decide their priorities 
and work with the Government to do-, 
sign a solution and carry it out. 

In many third-world nations, sanita- 
tion and potable water are seriously, 
lacking. In my village there were four 
latrines for about 100 houses: The com- 
munity decided latrines were the next 
task to be accomplished. The Govern- 
ment promised the materials, and the 
village provided the labor, along with 
three gringo volunteers. 

I sincerely hope that Congress sees 
through the irrational arguments of 
Mr. Reagan. The U.S. should be sup- 
porting the Contadora process. We 
should be finding ways to work with 
Nicaragua, for the benefit of both 
countries. GaylA.Knox 

Boone, N.C., April 11, 1985 


program brings together foitiaUves ' 
such as “streamlining” tte. require- 
meits for complex weapons andm^r , 
ing a corporation's history of quality 
production * key in contract awards. 
We are also giving contractors incep- 
tives to make capital investments to- 
enhance productivity. '"V ' 

In these -ways,, we - ore working 
closely with industry, butonJy to pro- 
cure quality weapons at less cost and 
to aid In revitalizing manufacturing- 
productivity. Our initiatives are 
fog U.S: industry regain rampeetive- 
ness in the international marketplace 
-and insure a strong 'Industrial base 
for our; security, v 
We are also suspending payments 
to. contractors who make, improper 
claims. We have changed regulations 
to forbid amtractorsfrom claiming a 
■ wide range of improper expenses, in- 
cluding those you cite. Nohe.of this is 
mentioned in your editorial, and this 
emphasizes .the extreme one-sided- 
ness' and quite unfair picture yoti 
painted. . . 

The sensationalism and cynicism of 
your “Mired in Sleaze” editorial (foes 
: not helpthe public understand impor- 
tant defense Issues . The public needs 
a more balaiu^ picture not only of 
our problems at the Pentagon, but 
also of the improvements our reforms 
are now making — _ with, industry’s ’ 
help — to strengthen our- nation's de- 
fense. '■ Caspar WeJnberger 
S ecretary of Defense 
Washington, . April "5,: 1885 


Not So Profitable 

TO the Editor: 

Your articles purporting to show . 
that defense contractors are reaping 
excess profits are Wide of thetnark 
(Business Day; April S, 11). To com- 
pare these companies' return cm. eq- 
uity with manufacturing companies 
is wrong because their fixe&asset re- 
quirements -are different. * >\'"i . . 

Is the New York Times Company . 
guilty of gouging its readers because 
its return on equity is mucbhlgfaer 
than the average manufacturer’s? 
Moreover, the return on equity fig- 
ures aredfotortedby unusual factors, 
making them appear very high. :' 

■- Lockheed had virtually no common 
equity left after writing off the L-1011 
program two years ago; Martin Mar- 
ietta erased abootane-third of its eq- 
uity. after, sellfog .its aluminum busi- 
ness last year. Your analysis ignores 
the growing capital intensity of- the 
defense-conti^mtingbrafoess and that 
returns on incremental investments 
are bound to : Ik considerably lower 
because ipf it - . ; 

You do not mention that as theDe* 
fepse~ l?epartment, ^reUeSmore on 
OiH&ttPSfini cfflWWItUS tefoh'fe 
burden of risk feton^tsetfiluthe con- 
tractoF.4h>ghe» MrerafbwHJ absorb 
a loss in excess of S2W million on the 
development of AMRAAM, the ad- 
vanced medium-range, ■ ahvto-alr 
missile ; other. cOT tractors have had 
large losses oh development con- 
tracts as weH. -.. **. ‘ 

While you state- that General Dy- 
namics has not paid taxes since 1972, 
you do not mentiorrthat the company 
absorbed huge losses oh submarine 
contracts and the write-off of several 
businesses in this period, and that the 
taxes that have been deferred will ul- 
timately be paid. I calculate that the 
company will pay close to $2 billion in 
taxes for 1987-90. .* ' . . 

The assault on the profitability of 
defense contractors is misplaced. If 
the business is all that attractive^ 
why is it that the stock market does 
not value the earnings of tiieSe com- 
panies as highly as it does the .aver- - 
age stock? „ Robert!). Kogel 
N ew York, March 25, 1985 
The writer is aerospace analyst for' 
Morgan Stanley & Company, ' invest- 
ment bankers-. 


To the Editor: 

The newest proposal for Social Se- 
curity benefit adjustments rests cm a 
basic assumption: because the in- 
come of older people has responded to 
inflation more readily than the in- 
come of other age groups, they must 
share the burdens of deficit reduction 
with others in the middle class while' 
defense spending continues relatively 
unabated. * 

To respond, it is true that Social 
Security’s automatic cost-of-living 
adjustments (COLA'S), foil owing the 
1972 “catch-up," provide some pro- 
tection against the ravages of infla- 
tion. • . - 

However, for those of the elderly 
who depend solely on Social Security 
far their money income (62 percent of 
black and 46 percent of all . older 
Americans living alone), life is mar- 
ginal. at best. Reduction of these 
COLA'S (the Administmtonproposal 
will result in a tong-term reduction of 
approximately 6 percent) will force 
600,000 more people below the poverty 
line. Already more than 5 million of. 
the elderly- hover within $800 of this, 
arbitrary line. 

The ultimate irony is that thesepr©-- 
posed cuts, driving so many into pay- . 


erty, will have only a tangential rela- 
tionship to the deficit, since Social Se- 
curity "savings"; cannot simply be 
transferred to cover otter Govern- 
ment expenditures (it can’ only be 
borrowed at market rates). . 

If the middle class must share in 
deficit reduction, then let it be tbai 
part of the middle class wlththe abil- 
ity to expand their income, to benefit 
- from the so-called economic .re- 
covery. Most older people are not thal 
part of the middle class. • 

•. In fact, even, without, farther con- 
straints in Social Security, benefici- 
ary cost sharing for Medicare (which 
today pays less then 45 percent of 
medical t care expenditures for older 
AnertCans)ahd significant reductions 
in housing and social-service f awrf« 
are pushing many of the elderly into a 

tighter and tighter financial fond. 

To paraphrase former Presideht 
Dwight Eisenhower,. by. W budgel 
.priorities, and tax, preferences, we 
are going a ‘long - Way toward 
“destroying from within that which 
.we are trying to defend from with. 
9“**” % . Martha Holstein 

- Deputy Direct©! 

Western GenxitoiogicaiSotSety 
San FriuK^[k», April l2, 1985 
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America’s Choices in Nicaragua 






Boston 

the Nazi death camps are 
' - ' wwdiscussed.there is a scene 
_ : :W W ; .that:oomes ter my mind. An 
• SS guard'fioJds titerhafeSofa small 
■ child, a 4-year-old, and leads, him up . 
the steps to the gas chamber. : . 

'’We'who were: not there cSri never " 

• fully know what Jt was Wce to experi- 
ence such lajrror—to be in a world of 
•• absolute eviL But ^we ldoow one thing 
•' iivom those wto were there andkur-- 

• •, viyed: They .were sustained by -the 
X faith that one .day the human spirit 

. wouidprevml.tomroankirKr would 

• seethe evil. for what it was and con- 

- detnn.it forever* . , ^ 

' That is the framework, in which to 
place President Reagan's statement 
that the-German soldiers of World 
: j9HiF .JI justas surety 
as the. victims in foe conce nt ration 
c^mjK.:’ For what his words tell us is 
that hesees jM>thit^inrique intfe.evil 
of the ffcflocaast;,he sees no differ- 
ent betwi^‘ war arid genocide. : ; 

V ' Mr^^Reagaii’S ..handling of tics 
planned visit to Germany has been an 
extraordixraryexercise inself-revela- 
' f " ' tic*i. Hehasshowii us a man wi th do 
sense oThisteiy, a,man of shattering ■ 
insensidVity.. ' r '■■■'■ 

■There \ was nothing ymmgwith 
w anting to fuse .the occasion - of his 
European trip -next month to sound 
tire theme of reconciliation with the 
Germans: It wasunde^stabdabTe that ' 
'heshouldwanfcesperiaUy to help 
. Chancellor Kohl of the Federal Re- : 
. . .jkiblic; who : .has ; so feititfiiity snp- 
■■ ported -the' President’s nuclear poll- ! 

- «eS;B^ who was offended by exclu- 
sign from lastyear’s celebration of 
thelf^'Anied'laddixtg faNormandy. 

But; there Is all the difference he- ; 
tween recow^ation with Germany * 

. .and .rectmdliiitwn with the Nazi ex- 
perience. Tt' is a difference that' no 
otheTPreadeftthashad any difficulty 
t undeistaachng *n the .40 years .since 
the war . Mr. Reagan has riot under-, 
stood. He hasiacted. and spoken, as. if 
he’ wanted to. put the Nazi experience 
. OHtofroind- 

" When be Rrst decided not to visit ; .a 
amcertration ~caxnp r be explained 
_ that he didnotw£^tojneawakeji ,< the 
... memories and so forth. and the pas- 
sionsofthe time.” Hesaid “theGer- 
man people ha veveryfew alive that ■ 

• - remembM even prewar’ — when in 
-fact '-12 miUioftGermansare alive to- 
daywbi>wepe 2ff 

; brushed affas - 


JBy Theodore . C. Sorensen 

: President Reagan's embrace of Al- 
geria's President this Week should re- 
mind. faint that not an governments 
born in revolution are forever hostile. 
^hfaiidst-Lauhist incantations do not 
[ collect garbage or repair roads. The 
list of tx^tries wtose fiery founding 
.parties ultimately settled into cau- 
tious pragmatism stretches (alpha- 
betically) frbm Angola to Zimbabwe. 
"■ Even our revolution was followed by 
a cnrfcutent era in .which critics were 
imprisoned- and defiance : was sup- 
pressed by brute force! 

Why their write off as permanently 
lost, the Sandinista revolution? A re- 
cent visit to Nicaragua provided no 
crystal ball or panacea but did sug- 
gest which previous revolutions are 
inapposite. 

.Nicaragua today Is not Venezuela 
1956 where the overthrow of Marcos 
Perez; Jimenez produced genuine 
democracy. Sandinista pledges to re- 
store freedom of expression, religion 
: and political opposition remain unful- 
filled. Cuban, East German and kin- 
dred military advisers further darken 
the atmosphere. 

■Nevertheless, Nicaragua is not yet 
Cuba I960. The opposition press, par- 
ties, church and business sector are 
unhappy but their very existence 
belles the Reagan-Shultz description 
of Nicaragua as a “Communist totali- 
tarian state behind the Iron Curtain." 
The Sandinistas severely limit oppo- 
sition activities. But so do many gov- 
ernments, from China to Chile, which 
the Administration blesses. 

' Nor is Nicaragua a Vietnam 1975, 
ready to dominate its neighbors. With 

' Theodore C. Sorensen, a New York 
lawyer ; was special counsel to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy . 


it Was ah attempt to will memory out 
•. of e^enc^. ’^V : • ‘ X 

X ' l ± Memory *nd. respon^bflity. The • 
"^ sunfivonf'dp oof caflfor collective 
l guilt; for, ostratdsm^ the German 
people as a whcOe :; to the coutraryr *•' 
- * But . neither, they Aor we can accept 
, evasion of the fact that' some Ger- 
' mans were respons&le , among them 
^mtoriously' thosewhd ‘ served in* •» 
:(be:S& • ■/.*'■? 5 • 

• - . For. an advance man fdanning an 
. : American . President^ trip ■ to Ger- . 

2 . mapy^tiite'fest necessity istoavoid : 

. .• ^anyNa^^ym^I^nuTimfls sobbvi- . 
.. ous it should r^)t hped saying. Bat 
XV ^-.rRedgan^s tfities arranged fbr 
-Him ''.to' fayia w«a'fh at a German 
. .. military cemetery' Aat includes the 
gravies of 47 SS men! 

President, with-, a sense of the 
values at stake would have had no - 
difficulty &l changing the plan. In 
- dcung .so he would have given the 



Use 


the memory 
of the 


worid.an : example of remembrance. 

- And hewould atthatstagefiayedcme 
no injury to life ;.FederaI. Republic or' 
r CharKelloj. Kohl; her wo<dd . hav^X 
shown, ratiwr^ that..a. democratic. 
West Germany: is strong enough to 
' • Kve. with! ixs past, ‘ v ; X .'■•••' '4 

Inste^cir Mr. Reagan- de- . 

- fended the . mistake^.. Her - made his 
corament suggesting that German 

soldiers who fell- in battie . were ^as_ . 

much yi ctlms as defenseless people . 

. picked but for annihilation. He wor- 
ri ed abont his own images saying that 

* ' changing his . itinerary would “leaver 

me looking as iH cavedin in, the face 

• o/ some ^I^favcn^le attention. , ' , - ' 

X*nje sroist:ofjt fea3been Mr.'Rea-.. 
gnn'Q mahilitv to -un^eretand, what 
. . * tins episode has done to Aiderican ' 
Jews, liiey. ffeel i ^msdlV^.i seiw^ 1 


' 'fife president: a jricrure Jrain the his- 
tory of! anti-SemitismX Wr- Reagan 
yvmis to Bfelieve that he can make up 
" for that by other actsof fri'endsWpfpr 
Jews. He cannot . . . 


. . JJJ UlW 

. for some moral center in .the Prefil- 
dent, some inner awareness lhat 
could finally be reached. Elie Wiesel, 
speaking with mnforg^tteble elo- 
quence for the vict ims, f or history, 
kept expecting a response from Mr. 

. Reagan. He spoke almost in disbelief 
of his “pain and shame!’, that: an 
'•** “ American President for whom hehad r 
:>!/• ' “^eandneaffection’’ would do and . 

v soch ’things. ' r : ■ 

r : Rut in the end there was no center. 

. iorecognlze. tliat is not, as those few 
• defending Mr; Reagan ;in this affair 
c suggest, to maike a pohtical point- 
r • - ' *Tiie issue Nereis not jx^fics. • ’.Ebe 


an economy bled by the Somozas. 
raismflnagfti by the Sandinistas and 
disrupted by "contras,” an army 
based on unpopular conscription and 
an unsettled Government unlikely to 
get large-scale military and eco- 
nomic assistance from a wary Mos- 
cow, Nicaragua is in no shape to Big. 
nifkantly assist the subvention of its 
well-armed neighbors backed by the 
United States, which has legitimate 
security interests in Central America 
and sufficient means to protect them. 

But neither is Nicaragua another 
Grenada. The size, dispersal and 
determination of the population that 
overthrew . Anastasio Somoza De- 
bayle make unlikely another light- 
ning conquest costing little in Amer- 
ican lives and prestige. 

The Mexican revolution that began 
in 1910 may offer the Sandinistas the 
most helpful model. Resentful of 
United States economic and military 
might, the Mexicans seized power 


Stop using 

military 

muscle 


.and property on our border, with anti- 
American slogans similar to Mana- 
gua's, but posing no real threat to 
anyone. Mexico today, practicing its 
own brand of democracy and mixed 
economy, maintains warm relations 
with Havana and Washington. 

Unfortunately, President Reagan 
has steadily facilitated the Sandinis- 
ta 's march toward the Cuban model 
instead of the Mexican. He has fo- 
cused more on their regressive ac- 
tions and passionate rhetoric at home 
than their prudent conduct abroad. 
Perhaps that march toward Havana 
can still be reversed. Why would San- 
dinista leaders survive General 
Somoza 's prisons merely to become 
proxies of Moscow? 

The decision is theirs, not ours. But 
the surest way to permanently an- 
tagonize. radicalize, Vietnamize and 
ultimately Communize Nicaragua 
and all of Central America is for this 
country to continue applying nothing 
but military muscle, including Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency financing for 
contra guerrillas seeking to over- 
throw Nicaragua’s Government. 

In northern Nicaragua, I listened to 
refugees whose farms had been at- 
tacked and sons kidnapped by con- 
tras. No doubt some of their answers 
were coached. Yet none of them sup- 
ported the Sandinistas or COntras. 
None of them knew or cared about ei- 
ther Ronald Reagan or Karl Marx. 
They simply wanted to be left alone. 
Tire-United States should heed their 
request. □ 


! By Wayne S. Smith 

- - WASHINGTON — The Administra- 
tion would have us believe that the 
choice we face in Nicaragua is be- 
tween funding the "contras" or ac- 
cepting thp spread of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism in Central America. Nonsense. 

> • The United States does, to be sure, 
have legitimate security concerns in 
Nicaragua the prohibition of Soviet 

bases,' the. reduction of Soviet and 
Cuban influence, the withdrawal of 
Soviet and Cuban military personnel 
and containment of any efforts to ex- 
port rewlutibn. But we also have a 
wide range of policy options — other 
than the contra war — - to achieve 
>those ends. 

: The Sandinistas have signaled their 
wfniiignesa to accommodate our se- 
curity concerns. The diplomatic op- 
tions are there, if the Administration 
Would but pursue them seriously. In 
fact, the Administration torpedoed 
the ConLadora diplomatic process. It 
also guaranteed the failure of the 
talks held with the Sandinistas in 
Mahzaitilto,-M by demanding 
sweeping concessions but offering 
virtually nothing in return. Eventual- 
ly,’ We Walked put of the talks. 

More reccruiyi President Reagan 
offered to give, only food and medi- 
cares to the contras provided that the 
SandOzustas cancel the outcome of the 

- elections they held in .November and 
negotiate new ones with the contras. 
Some dipl o macy r Imagine what our 
reaction would be if the Salvadoran 
guerrillas made a similar offer to the 
Gover n ment in that country. 

■ In fact, funding tire contras may be 
.put! least promising .option. Their 
operations have interdicted no arms 
and Ted’tn irrereesed rather than re- 
duced Soviet and Cuban influence. 

'• If Is also the option most inconsis- 
tent with cur values! and traditions — 
-our great historical mission to en- 
courage a more just and stable world 
border based on rule of law. When we 
illegally : mine Nicaragua’s, harbors, 
vreject the jurisdiction of the World 
'Court !auid :: direct a‘ paramilitary 
operatkm againsLa Government with 
. which ■ we 'maintain ^ full diplomatic 
relations, we subvert that cause and 
r debase bur claims .to lead iL 
• MorathM anything else, our contra 
policy suggests Tiiat we are not seri- 
ods . the situation, were really as 
dahi^rous as the President says, 
such a response would, be merely 
pusillanimous. Facing a Communist 

\Wp.yne $. Smith is adjunct professor 
of Latin. American studies at The 
jo/ins Hopkins Scho'-r of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. - : 
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onslaught that threatened our securi- 
ty. would he really respond by re- 
questing a piddling $14 million to aid a 
force that no one expects to win? If so, 
our adversaries should feel tremen- 
dously encouraged. 

No, the President’s response to the 
sort of crisis he has described is nei- 
ther resolutenor appropriate. If he in 
fact has evidence of Sandinista ex- 
pansionist intentions, why does he not 
take that evidence, to the American 
people. Congress and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Why doesn't 
he invoke the Rio treaty of IW7, re- 
quiring other Latin nations to join us 
in defensive measures? Why doesn’t 
he call for an emergency session of 
the United Nations Security Council? 
Why, in short doesn’t he use the in- 
ternational mechanisms available for 
such contingencies? 

If our security is in fact threatened, 
why do we not face that threat as 
Americans should — straightfor- 
wardly and With international law on 
our side? Why must we instead use a 
“secret" paramilitary force? That 
might be Muammar el-Qaddafi’s 
way, but surely it ought not to be ours. 

Let us then be done with this de- 
structive debate. Let President Rea- 
gan put his evidence on tire table and 
then demand resolute and legaf meas- 
ures to defend ourselves. That is what 
tradition and history demand of an 
American President. That demand, 
however, has two sides. Should it turn 
but that the President has blown the 
situation out of all proportion and has 
. no convincing evidence to present, 
history will not forgive him for hav- 
ing so misled us. E 


Help the 
‘Contras’ 

By Don Ritter 


Washington — critics of the 
Reagan Administration's policy on 
Nicaragua sometimes seem to think 
that only they know what is really 
happening in that country. In truth, 
their central arguments do not hold 
up to analysis. 

First, the President's critics argue 
that the Nicaraguan regime is not 
Communist. They point to continuing 
opposition by religious figures, the 
press, small-businessmen, unions 
and independent farmers. What they 
miss Is the game that the Sandinistas 
are playing with world public opinion. 

Managua knows that keeping a 
token opposition alive can win it 
enough points with external opinion to 
prevent the loss of foreign credits and 
trade, it also hopes to deter cohesive 
diplomatic and military aggression. 
This is hardly an original ruse. Com- 
munist dictators from Lenin to Fidel 
Castro have made use of their coun- 
try's private sectors to achieve eco- 
nomic stability during the transition 
to a fully totalitarian society. 

Is anything slowing that .transition 
in Nicaragua? Only the rebellion of 
those Nicaraguans who perceive, de- 
spite the token opposition, that their 
country is moving inexorably toward 
totalitarian Communist government. 
That ‘‘slowing.** that prevention of 
Marxist rule, is the essential achieve- 

Don Ritter. Republican Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania, serves on the 
Congressional Helsinki Commission. 
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2 Ways 
To Go? 

By Max Singer 

WASHINGTON — ■ Whether we like 
it or not, the political polarization in 
Nicaragua limits our realistic alter- 
natives. We have only two possible 
choices now: support for the popular 
opposition or, in effect, support for 
the Sandinista regime. 

Most Americans' preferred alter- 
native for Nicaragua is self-determi- 
nation without outside interference, 
but this alternative has been elimi- 
nated by the tremendous military 
support provided to the Sandinista re- 
gime by the Soviet Union and its radi- 
cal Arab allies. If the United States 
failed to take action now, Nicaragua's 
future would be determined by Soviet 
guns. Nicaraguan self-determination 
is possible only if our support for the 
"contras" at least partly balances 
foreign support for the Sandinistas. 

Those of us who defend United 
States aid to the contras have re- 
cently been meeting a different set of 
arguments among informed liberals. 
Instead of suggesting that the United 
States is on the wrong side, the most 
respected opponents of contra aid 
now focus on the way the Administra- 
tion has supposedly concealed its true 
goal — overthrowing the Sandinistas. 


Right, 
and wrong, 
reasons 


They also suggest that the current 
hard choice in Nicaragua is the fault 
of the Administration. 

Because of the breadth of the oppo- 
sition among Nicaraguans of all 
stripes, the Sandinistas’ "good guy” 
mask has fallen away. The hope that 
they would legitimize themselves 
with a real election disappeared in 
November. The democratization of 
the contra organization is now recog- 
nized by most Nicaraguans, and so 
outdated perceptions here in Wash- 
ington are gradually being corrected. 

The antLSandinista force known as 
tire F.D.N. was started by officers of 
the National Guard once headed by 
the former dictator, Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle, reportedly with the 

Max Singer is president of the Poto- 
mac Organization, a business-strat- 
egy and public-policy consulting 
firm. 


ment of the “contra" war. And if the 
contras were forced to dissolve, there 
would be no incentive for the Sandin- 
istas to keep alive any annoying ves- 
tiges of a free society. Once they so- 
lidified their power, what Sandinista 
leader would be concerned about 
world public opinion? 

Second, the critics argue that the 
contras can’t win. They don't under- 
stand guerrilla war, which is never a 
matter of great decisive battles. Do 
critics expect the Afghans to triumph 
over the Soviet Union? Will Son 
Sann’s non-Communisi opposition in 
Cambodia defeat the Vietnamese oc- 
cupation army? Of course not. Yet 
many Congressional critics of our 
Nicaragua policy support both 
forces. 

Guerrilla war seeks to tire an oppo- 
nent and force him to expend his re- 
sources. The contras hope in the long 
run to persuade the Russians and 
Cubans to pull out of Central Amer- 
ica. just as the Vietcorvg persuaded us 
to pull out of Vietnam. 

Third, the critics argue that aiding 
the contras will eventually lead to the 
use of American troops. In fact, it is 
the critics themselves who are 
preparing the way for such direct in- 
volvement — by opposing the contra 
war and thus increasing the chances 
that Nicaragua will become a major 
Soviet-Cuban base of operations. 
Once that base is established, it will 
be too late tor limited action. Then, 
only American troops will suffice. 

Fourth, the critics have argued that 
the contras are the heirs to the brutal 
regime of former dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle. But it is getting 
harder and harder to brand them and 
their leaders — former Sandinista 
commandante Eden Pastora. the 
Miskito Indians, former Sandinista 
junta member Alfonso Robelo Calle- 
jas. Adolfo Calero (once imprisoned 
by General Somoza) or political oppo- 
sition leader Arturo Jose Cruz — as 
“Somocistas." In fact, the contras 
sound very much like democrats, 
while the Sandinistas continue to talk 
like Soviet-style dictators. 

The conflict being waged in Nicara- 
gua is no different from the conflicts 
in Afghanistan, Angola, Cambodia 
and Ethiopia: in each place, desper- 
ate people are seeking freedom from 
Communist totalitarian rule by tak- 
ing up arms against their oppressors. 
Our failure to assist such groups 
makes a mockery of our own defense 
efforts — developing the MX. the B-l 
and the “Star Wars" defense, not to 
mention the buildup of our conven- 
tional armed forces. Why build costly 
military defenses to protect a far- 
away frontline while we leave our 
back door open to thieves In the 
night? O 
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help of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy. Subsequently, however, men and 
women from the alliance that toppled 
General Somoza took over the force 
and removed former guardsmen 
from positions of power. The F.D.N. 
is now a genuinely indigenous Nicara- 
guan force and has been accepted as 
such by most Nicaraguans. 

Some Congressional Democrats 
are afraid that the President — with 
his allegedly awkward, ill-timed poli- 
cies and simplistic formulations — 
has put them in a position of having to 
choose between backing an oppres- 
sive tyranny or bailing out the Admin- 
istration and ratifying its foreign 
policy errors. They hate to legitimize 
the Reagan position, but they don’t 
want to be responsible for the defeat 
of the Nicaraguan opposition, which 
they now have been forced to realize 
is tire best hope for democracy, 

human rights and peace in the region. 

The Nicaraguan opposition — 
armed and unarmed — is struggling 
to prevent the Sandinistas from gain- 
ing legitimacy. The danger is that 
Central Americans will read a “no" 
vote on contra aid as a sign that the 
United States is ready to abandon 
that opposition, even if, in fact. the 
vote is based on other considerations 
— unwillingness to grant that the 
other side is right and reluctance to 
use covert means against a sovereign 
government. A wrong signal about 
the United States’ commitment could 
doom the opposition by making its 
cause look hopeless. 

More and more people, in Congress 
and outside, are coming to recognize 
the importance of the decisions we 
make now on aiding the contras. 
Even those most critical of the Presi- 
dent don't want to support the wrong 
side in Nicaragua, ending the possi- 
bility that the Sandinista threat to the 
area can be overcome by local forces. 

Democrats shouldn’t oppose contra 
aid in order to reject the President’s 
Central America policy. That would 
be punishing Nicaraguans for what 
they think are Mr. Reagan’s mis- 
takes, consigning them to a fate like 
that of the Poles and the Cubans, n 
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Past the 
Graveyard 


Washington 

P resident Reagan is still .^vhi^- 
tling past the graveyard to keep 
his courage up. By bfafiitng his 

troubles in Nicaragua on the Con- 
gress and his blunders in Germany tm 
the press, he hasn’t controlled ^e 
damage but doubled it. '• * •" * (■■■■* 
There isn't a politician in W'gstting- 
ton or a President of recent memory 
who hasn't stumbled into ihe-ditch 
along the road, but few have had the 
wit to follow the example of.the %te 
Mayor Fiorello La Guard la of New 
York, who once sarid.-bOy. ‘Wlieii ’ I 
make a mistake, “it’s a beaat!“ ; 1 ■ 
The mistakes in planning the- Presi- 
dent's trip to Germany for. the 40th 
anniversary of the end qf -theWast 
world war were at first a lapse of staff 
work, then an embarrassment he en- 
larged into an unintended insult by 
digging himself deeper intolhe-ditch.' 
He doesn’t avoid booby 'traps' but 
shovels them for himself. .« 

Mr. Reagan has never bee rj Rioted 
tor his study of history .or ; fut-Jus- 
sensitivity to. the memories and-suf-; 
ferings of the last half-century, so his 
recent lapses are no surprise of, ex- 
ception. What is more disturbing 'is 
his recent resort to deception? ’ ' 
Chancellor KoM of West Germany 
was not responsible, as was suggested 1 


Reagan’s _■■■;> 
two ■■■'■!■■ 

avoidable 

tangles 


here, for the failure of the President^ 
on a journey of remembrance, laptop 
at the most tragic symbol of mass mur- 
der of this century. The Chancellor felt 
obliged to make public thaL fae jigd. pro- 
posed a ceremony in memory of, the 
Holocaust. r | . 

In his anxiety to get a dotibfingCorf-, 
gress to vole another $14 million tor tire 
Nicaraguan rebels, Mr. Reagan 'sug- 
gested that the Pope and theJPresideqt 
of Colombia approved, of liis policy. 
The Vatican and the Colombia^ P^sk 


to quell the uproar by postponing a 
confrontation with the. Congress on 
Nicaraguan aid and agreeing to .visit 
the Beigen-Belsen death camp^wheres 
Jews were sent, while still insisting 
on laying a wreath at the BUbjurg Ger- 
man cemetery, where, some raenij 
bers of the Nazi SS extermination, 
squad are buried. So tire- iwondHia-' 
tion he wanted Is still denied. -• ' 

One of tire paradoxes of all this .is - 
that the President recently; realized 
that he had to come intp the major 1 
decisions of his second term wHh^a 
stronger Cabinet and White- tuk^e:, 
staff than he had in his .first: • 7 

They, have made jtstflSlcy start ^b2ft 
despite all the staggering and blim- 
dering of recent days, the outiook is 
now for a steadier control oij. exetyTV 
live decisions with clearerTinesof au- 
thority in fewer hands, " 41 , 7 * * 
Donald Regan, the former Treasury 
Secretary, will have moreTeSpdrisibiL iy 
ity as chief of staff than his pbeeteces^ • 
sor, James Baker. The President won’t. 1 
let Regan be Reagan, but Mr/- Regan 
will be coordinating the.wqriy. pf,vtW;\ 
new centralized Cabinet- councils — 
one on economic policy, fieaidpd lij( Mr^ 
Baker, and another on domesf i? policy,, . 
headed by Attorney General - Mwsse.-'; . 

These two councils, along? wltri th'd" 
National Security Council, will be the- - ' 
main channels for Presidential dec?-; ; 
sions, with Vice President Bush p|q3f£ - 
ing an increasingly i m porfan L rpl eV a&_-, 
an intimate of Secretary, qf State 
Shultz and Robert McFarJin?? .'arja 
N.S.C. and Messrs. Baker and Meese^ 
on the two new councils. • J - 
Nobody can be sure how i thi$' ; h£w >: 
system will work, but the iftain 
seem more pragmatic anci, congenial v- 
with one another, and are likely to' di- 
minish the influence of Secretary of 
Defense Weinberger and C.I.A. Direc-^ 
tor William Casey, though these are 
determined and articulate men whj5 
are not given to easy compromise^ ^ 
ft could be that this recent flap/ovei^.^ 
two avoidable tangles win- tidy things ■?] 
up here and produce a more coherent- ■' . 
and thoughtful AdmihistratiOnb -fheL,;;. 
President has always relied, heavily W / , 
his staff, but in the first. term tepded io j; ’ 
listen more to his friends . Ju^e 
Clark at N.S.C.. Mike Deaver. bis iJd - f 

vertising director, and 

now, except for Mr. Meese. allgqh&of \ 

going. , ; ■; .* vr . 

Nothing is harder for a staff> partifc-- / . 
ulariy a staff of personal friends,.ti^n‘‘. 
to say no to a President and oppose .', ; 
his casual approach jto 
fairs, which are sometimes ' alarm.- . 
ingly foreign to Roripld Reagan. ■ 
Much will depend on Pat fiuchatian*& • V 
view and influence in his new job asdit/L 
rector of communications in 
House. He yritf iindh^^^y , 

siderable in^u»KxonWTlaf|fePre^-‘•' , 
dent says and where he goe^. 6ddjy;4tt?. ? ‘ 
is in this field, where tta FTeside^’ is*'-? . 
supposed to be so gobd/lhat^he 
lately stumbled so , badly. V- 
Mr. Buchanan has strt»igcon^i^^«.^-. 
live views,, but he' has been <roun0^ • 
here for a long time and knqwS&s 
as anybody . that ^nothing- hurt^.' 
President more than getting his facts • 
wrong and pretending he has support - * 
where no Such support exists. L J 
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A Versatile Season 
Helps to Enliven 
The Parisian Stage 


By THOMAS QUINN-CURTIS 

Paris 

T he Paris theater in recent 
weeks has turned both cos- 
mopolite and polyglot. 

It has played host to Yuri 
Lyubimov's “Possessed" 
(in English), to Giorgio Strehler’s 
version of Strindberg’s “Storm" (in 
Italian) and to Ingmar Bergman's 
“King Lear" (in Swedish). Peter 
Brook's play cycle derived from an- 
cient Indian literature, “Mahabha ra- 
ta," due here for previews before its 
Avignon premiere in July, will be a 
novelty in more ways than one. It is to 
be acted in French. 

Mr. Lyubimov, formerly head of 
Moscow's Taganka Theater, fell from 
official grace when the censors ac- 
cused him of indifference to "social- 
ist realism" and betraying non-Marx- 
ist pessimism. He relates this ordeal 
in "Le feti sacre" ("Divine Fire"), 
which has just been published here by 


Fayard. Mr. Lyubimov brought his 
adaptation of Dostoevsky's “Pos- 
sessed,*' performed by the London Al- 
meida company in English, to the 
Odeon as part of the Theatre de /’Eu- 
rope project: the production, after a 
European tour, has now moved back 
to London. 

In his adaptation of Dostoevski's 
mammoth novel, Mr. Lyubimov has 
attempted a retelling of the story of 
revolutionary stirrings in a provincial 
Russian town of the 1870's in its en- 
tirety. This takes four hours and the 
characterizations involve a good deal 
of grotesque exaggeration. The ac- 
tion, too complex to be fully drama- 
tized, is partially explained by the use 
of placards. 

Giorgio Strehler has pictorially en- 
larged Strindberg’s chamber drama, 
“Storm." which also played at the 
Odeon before embarking on its tour, 
to fresco size, depicting the meteoro- 
logical ambiance of its setting: a sul- 
try summer evening in the land of the 
midnight sun, its tranquillity dis- 




Anew adaptation of Aristophanes’ 
satire ‘The Birds’ makes reference to 
the present world stuatidn. 


Brain BrrgsirOni 


Jarle Kulle played the title role in Ingmar Bergman’s Paris 
production of Shakespeare’s “King Lear.” 


turbed by a sudden thunder shower. 

An enormous mirror spreads 
across the wide stage, reflecting the 
auditorium before the performance’s 


The British Theater Faces 
Severe Financial Squeeze 


By BENEDICT NIGHTINGALE 


London 

I t was Britain’s counterpart of the Tony Awards, and 
Sir Peter Hall was on the platform to give Michael 
Frayn a prize for his play “Benefactors." But instead 
of ladling out the quips and courtesies customary on 
such occasions, the eminent director of the National 
Theater launched Into a sudden, violent attack on the Gov- 
ernment’s arts policy: What did the Thatcher administra- 
tion think it was doing? Didn't it realize that its parsi- 
mony was endangering one of our greatest and most prof- 
itable national assets, namely the British theater? 
“Everything we’ve painstakingly built up in the last 30 
years is being destroyed," cried Sir Peter, and handed a 
stunned-looking Frayn his statuette to loud applause from 
the theatrical faithful assembled below. 

That was a few weeks ago and, though few recognized 

it at the time, it was the opening sally in a war that has 
since escalated alarmingly . The language has got an- 
grier, reports of casualties have begun to-come in. Sir 
Peter h i*"^**^ nnnwm pad that the Cottesloe, the. smallest . 
and most artistically exciting of the three auditoriums 
that comprise the National, would dose for an indefinite 
period. So far the damage has been confined to the subsi- 
dized sector of the British theater, but it would be surpris- 
ing if it didn’t spread to the commercial West End, and 


It would be surprising if the 
damage didn’t spread 
eventually to Broadway and 
Off Broadway. 


eventually to Broadway and Off Broadway, dependent as 
they so heavily are on imports from this side of the Atlan- 
tic. 

The mathematics of woe is pretty straightforward. 
The Government-funded Arts Council of Great Britain, 
which is by far the largest and most important grant-giv- 
ing body in the country, reckoned it needed $148 million 
for its clients in the financial year 1985-86, which began 
this month. The $122 million the Government announced 
& actually a 5 percent increase on last year's allocation, 
as is the slice likely to be shared by the nation's theaters, 
some $30 million. 

The trouble, as far as Peter Hall and many another 
are concerned, is partly that this follows several years of 
austerity, and partly that most of the new money is going 
to implement a controversial new policy. "Glory of the 
Garden," as this is colorfully described by the Arts Coun- 
cil, means that the metropolis takes less so that the prov- 
inces can get more. London will lose some of its financial 
fertilizer so that a few more flowers may bloom else- 
where. 

Most theater people would probably agree that the 
capital enjoys a somewhat disproportionate share of Arts 
Council generosity, but they're also worried by what rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul seems to mean in practice. The 
King's Head is the oldest and most celebrated of London’s 
pub-theaters, the place where Robert Patrick’s “Ken- 
nedy’s Children" received its world premiere and Hugh 
Leonard’s "Da" proved itself before triumphing on 
Broadway, but the Kings Head has lost its entire grant 
and may now have to close. The Royaf Court is where 
John Osborne, David Storey, Edward Bond. Caryl 
Churchill and many another major talent have appeared 
and evolved In the past 3) years; yet it's receiving no in- 
crease at all on its 1984-85 grant of $613,000, and will conse- 
quently have to cut back on production. This coming year, 
we may expect to see four plays in its main house and four 
in its studio, compared with the 16 or 17 it was accustomed 
to mount not long ago. 

A few regional theaters have had substantial in- 
creases, but for most, in and out of town, they have been 
microscopic. The National Theater itself asked the Arts 
Council if its grant of $74) million could go up to $9.7 mil- 
lion, pointing out that it had for years managed to break 
even on subsidy which had failed to keep pace with an an- 
nual inflation rate of S percent or thereabouts. Bui its 
boasts of thrifty housekeeping have brought it little more 
to spend. The National is to receive just over $8 million, an 
increase of only l.s percent. 

Hence the closure of the Cottesloe, the pretty little 
theater where Sam Shepard's “True West" and “Fool for 
Love” received their first British performances and 
David Mamet’s “Glengarry Glen Ross" had its world pre- 
miere, where the distinctively plain yet vivid "Cottesloe 
style” of company acting was developed, and where 
something called the "promenade production" was pio- 
neered. The best example of this last phenomenon is prob- 
ably “The Mysteries,” updated medieval miracle plays 
performed amid milling spectators in an auditorium 
stripped of seats. You can, if you're so minded, reach out 
and touch Adam as he's created, Isaac as he’s prepared 


for sacrifice, Christ as He's about to be crucified, or Satan 
as be carries the damned off to Hell. 

"The Mysteries" have been very successful, and may 
be transferred to the Lyceum, once the great Henry Irv- 
ing’s West End theater, now a dance hall. There’s also a 
good chance that the Greater London Council, which is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the capital as a whole, 
may itself find some money for the Cottesloe, enabling it 
to reopen later in the year. But that only emphasizes an- 
other, more long-term problem for theaters all over Brit- 
ain. 

Municipal Government is another important source 
of funds for the arts, and municipal Government is about 
to be radically reorganized and is already being forced by 
central Government to cut back on its spending. That’s 
worrying for everyone, and worse for some. The West 
London borough of Hammersmith has refused for the 
third year running to increase the $670,000 grant it gives to 
the enterprising Lyric Theater, where Michael Frayn's 
“Noises Off" and Harold Pinter’s “One for the Road" re- 
ceived their premieres, and the Greater London Council 
has. removed it altogether from its list of beneficiaries. 
Next year, the theater is cutting the number of its produc- 
tions from six to four, its playing weeks from 47 to 27. 

The theatrical renaissance that began in Britain 30 
years ago couldn't have occurred, let alone been sus- 
tained, without gifted dramatists, directors and perform- 
ers. But its continued success has also depended on the 
regular injection of public money. That has brought the 
nation new non-profit theaters and companies, prime 
among them the National and the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, and allowed them to plan securely ahead, take 
risks with new plays and lesser-known classical work, 
give acting and writing talent the chance to develop and 
grow, and price seats at levels that allow more than the 
wealthy few to make theatergoing a habit. 

The commercial managers have sometimes com- 
plained of “unfair competition," but many of them would 
also concede that they have benefited. Production after 
production, having proved itself in the subsidized sector, 
has transferred to a West End afflicted with some of the 
same financial problems as Broadway; and much of the 
better work originating in the West End is indirectly in- 
debted to the achievements of that subsidized sector. 
“The Real Thing," for instance, has done very well for the 
commercial producers who presented it in London and 
New York. But would Us author, Tom Stoppard, ever have 
become a dramatist of international importance if the Na- 
tional Theater hadn't staged his seemingly uncommercial 
"Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead" and “Jump- 
ers," and the R.S.C. given his career another push for- 
ward by mounting the still trickier “Travesties"? 

Indeed, there can’t be many major careers in theatri- 
cal Britain that would have come to full flower, or in some 
cases any flower, without the existence of public subsidy. 
One only has to look at some of the recent arrivals or re- 
vivals in New York to see its importance. David Hare's 
“Plenty" came from the National. Peter Nichols’s "Pas- 
sion" was first staged by the R.S.C. . his earlier “Joe 
Egg" at a subsidized theater in Glasgow. Ronald Har- 
wood's “The Dresser” came from subsidized Manches- 
ter, Trevor Griffiths’s “Comedians" from subsidized Not- 
tingham. Alan Ayckbourn's “Bedroom Farce" from sub- 
sidized Scarborough and the National, Pam Gems's 
"Piaf’ from the R.S.C., Caryl Churchill's “Top Girls" 
from the Royal Court and her “Fen" from a subsidized 
touring company called Joint Stock, and, of course, Mi- 
chael Frayn's “Noises Oft" from the subsidized Lyric. 
Derek Jacobi, Sinead Cusack, Ian McKellen and many an- 
other British performer recently successful in New York 
emerged from the subsidized theater. And would Glenda 
Jackson, Vanessa Redgrave, Maggie Smith and Diana 
Rigg be the actresses they are had not the R-S.C. and the 
National nurtured them in the early days? 

Peter Shaffer’s "Amadeus" sums up much. It began 
at the National Theater, transferred to the West End of 
London, and thence to Broadway, with that star of the 
R.S.C. and the National, Ian McKellen, in its main role. 
Nor was that the end of Its progress, as its triumph at the 
Academy Awards has just proved. That's admittedly an 
extreme case, but it’s one that, as far as the proponents of 
public subsidy are concerned, dramatizes two important 
points. First, public investment in theater has often been 
magnificently repaid, not only in financial terms, by the 
money spent on plays by visitors to Britain and audiences 
abroad, but in terms of international prestige, by the 
widely shared feeling that British performers and drama- 
tists are internationally preeminent Second, can one 
easily imagine a contemporary commercial producer giv- 
ing its first performance to a 25-character play, operatic 
in style, about the destruction of Mozart by Salieri — or, 
for that matter, to any play with a largish cast and an ec- 
centric subject? 

The British theater's health is crucially dependent on 
public money, and without adequate subsidy will rapidly 
deteriorate, to the detriment of much else, including the 
British tourist industry, international movie-making and 
Broadway, it would be wrong to suggest that Mrs. Thatch- 
er's administration altogether rejects such arguments. 
What’s threatened at present is not savage cutback, but • 
what her Minister for the Arts, the Earl of Gowrie, calls a 
"plateau situation," meaning no increase in real terms of 
grants to the arts in the foreseeable future. “It’s not that 
the party is over," he has said. "It’s that the limits of hos- 
pitality have been reached.” 


start. When the house darkens, lights 
play on the background of glass to de- 
note the weather changes that occur 
as an elderly gentleman, deserted 
some years before by his faithless 
young wife, seeks to find peace of 
mind and soul in lonely resignation. 
Strindberg wrote this experimental 
piece for the Intimate theater when 
brooding on the failure of his third 
and last marriage . In a sense, it con- 
tains a happy ending. After the vio- 
lent tempest the sky clears and the 
crescent of a new moon appears as a 
benediction. Mr. Strehler’s Teatro 
Piccolo troupe of Milan approaches 
the play with subtle artistry. 

Ingmar Bergman employs color 
schemes to dramatic ends in his stag- 
ing of "King Lear.” The monarch is 
in yellow before and after his fall. The 
court of Goneril is in orange dress and 
that of Regan in dark purple. The 
Fool — a giant in place of the custom- 
ary gnome — is clad in bright great 
and munches an apple while render- 
ing a discourse. Red walls enclose the 
action throughout. At the evening's 
end, the decor tumbles to the floor to 
reveal the bare stage. 

In a much lighter vein. Nell 
Simon’s "Chapter Two," in a Baril- 
let-Gredy adaptation, has found 
favor, largely because of the quality 
of Mireille Dare’s portrayal of its 
wistful heroine and Jean Fiat as.the 


author grown despondent overt his 
wife's death. It can currently be seen 
at the Theatre Eduard VII_- 
This year marks the centenary of ; 
Charles Dullin’s birth. Dullin, a lead- 
ing actor-director of the between-the- 
wars period, died- in 1946. Two emi- ■ 
nent actor-directors — Jean-Louis 
Barrault and Jean Mercure — who . 
began their careers under his tute- 
lage, are honoring his contribution by 
reviving two productions that brought 
their master high praise: 

Mr. Barrault has selected “The 
Birds," Aristophanes’ satire on thfe 
futility of war, in a new adaptation 
that refers to the present world situa- 
tion. It is inferior to the version Ber- 
nard Zimmer prepared for Dullin in 
1928, but from it Mr. Barrault has de- 
vised a pretty entertainment- It is 
rather in the Offenbach operabouffe 
manner, with Georges Auric’s score 
originally used for the Dullin staging, 
and it exudes a pleasing, spring-like 
freshness. Mr. Barrault himself ap- 
pears as a worried Athenian who goes 


Bergman’s, ‘Lear’ 
was a study in 
autumnal color. 


to birdland to consult with fowl. The 
winged population follow his advice 
and present the gods with an ultima- 
tum that will ensure peace. 

Mr. Mercure — in his. farewell gesr- 
ture as administrator of the Theatre 
de la Ville, a post from which be re- 
tires thjs season — has- restored the 
Stefan Zweig version of Ben Jonson’s 
“Volppne" to the boards. As the sty 


Venetian impostor, Dullin enjoyed a 
triumph and Mr. Mercure v taldngrth© 
juicy role himselfi. supplies an ad- 
mlrable impersonationbefore a lush 

scenic recreation -of Renaissance 
Venice. There is excellent support by 
. Robin Renucei as his scheming ser- 
vant; by Angelo Baxdi as the senile 
monster CorbaccSai and by Michel 
Etcbeveiry as the judge before whom . 
: the sinister lot must stand trial. 

; When in doubt as to what to do, 
French producers inevitably turn to 
the plays of Georges Feydeau, the 
turn-of-the-century master of farce. 

- Feydeau’s comedies of roi^dentifica- 
tion and embarrassing adulteries al- 
most never fail. Now, a rarely seen 
Feydeau, "Tailor for Ladies," has 
been, plucked ; from the- files and 
neatly presented at the Bouffesr-Pari- 
siens. With a company schooled in the 
necessary comic technique, the play 
is anew hit. the fifth Feydeau'revrval 
ot.the present Paris season. 

. A more sucprisi^success is Jean 
-Bpuchaod’s “Strange. Gift/’ at the 
Maturin, which is half farce and half 
object lesson-. It has to do with a Pari- 
sranCommunist party ceJlinl949. Its 
members gather, to-sead a present to 
Stalin on the occasion of his 70th 
birthday. The gift. Is entrusted to a 
messenger who takes it to Moscow, 
but fails to return for six years. When 
be does show up be informs Ins com- 
rades .that the gjft^ though welL-in- 
. tended, was regarded as an insult and 
he has served a sentence in a gulag. 
On this grim note the play concludes. 

' French audiences, perhaps unex- 
pectedly, have responded to this very 
well — as .they have to a number of 
plays in this particulariy varied and 
versatile theater season. 


Thomas Quinn-Curtiss is the drama 
critic of- the International Herald 
Tribune. . ... U- "... l~ 
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H „ insDects 2 find at the Masada excavation in December 1963 (The Observer}: Former Premier Golda Mexr 

RuWnger); - A cffyreum^ 196S m J^nsaiem ^uomgen — 


FOR ALMOST 40 /years, the 
.Shah wan family preserved .the/ 

4iV'.QhflVim a 1 Msrftrf ' 


U 1UM4IW — 

synagogue oyer which their winter 
house in Jericho waabuflt.; r . 

; Now, three years after the exprop- 

• 1 t. ii.;.. tKs’ltniiv 'wrirf rK’« i rronnd- 


«n£: area, and a few weeks after The , 
site was officially opened as a tourist 
attraction. Majed- Shahwan says: 
•#Ifl ev^ discovex an ' antiquity any- ■ 
where on my property, Iwfflcoverit 
to. ^Not bqanse it- is Jewish, ■ but 
because afltiie'thaiiks mylfcumly and 
I have, had from the authoritics f or 
reserving the floor « ^atteibpts. to 
.take over the land. The same k true, 

I ain sure-, for mbst- of the people t)f ; 
Jericho, whicir is itself -a: :gjant 
: 2rcheolog>caLsite.’V /; . -/ . • 

Shah wan readily admits that he is 
overstating his case, .but his anger 
and frustration withtheauthorilies is 
. b«ing replaced. he savs.bythesuspi- ; 
cibh that they .want to lake oyer the . 
entire. 40-dtmam plot .santi^^ 
tihe building. . . i - p. • 

-‘There is absolutely, no intention 
of harming the antiquities or- of not • 
protecting the archeological heritage 
on the site,” says Shahvwa’s lawyer* : 
‘ -Rajah Shehadeh. “Bul if lhey (the 
authorities) are using fhaf ag"a pre- t 
text td seize 'the' land, w.^fight 
them all the. way*’.. ^ - 

Shahwan arid flic Clvfl Adminis- 
tration mi gh t wcB* reacfasdmekihd 
of compromise, boh their- -current . 
dispute encapsulates awny: asp® 0 ® 
of the dispute between Isr^j vand 
Palestinians; Xt l is ;a story: ot iana, 
antiquiliaii midi Mjifrayg buaftWMiM^i 
and authority; and, tbe Taw_rr ail m- 
creasingly coloured by /mistrust. 

both ades.Whateveriheoatcomei a. 


Mosaic floor sparks 
tug-o’-war over land 

By DAVID RICHARDSON I Jerusalem Post Reporter 


THE ^ SHAHWAN^ £My M not 
discover: the 6th-<entniy-roosaic 
floor of the. synagogue, , W pr 


ertymI947. inepoqr^wpuiouiM 
1936; was ^ectoed' apjJrote^d 
archeological , site by. the Bntish 
mandatory authorities. i\- ; ' 

like many - wealthy- Palestinian 


famili es who. "ram ram winter homes 
in Jericho,, the Sliahwans pl anted 

■ their plot with rittus and other fruits 
imd- Taised livestock there, sup- 

/ piemen ting their family income from 
' business in Jerusalem. 

The family were also allowed to - 
' demand afee from visitors to the site 

-by the Mandatory authorities, which 

; -had declared all of Jericho an • 
iV aixhechaigjcrisi^ 

: g ently by. the Jordanians. 

Shahwan, who was brought up by 

■ hL'frtthdr and sortie aunts, retnem- 
bers as a young boy hiding in die 

- boshes andtrees of the plot watching 
' King Hussein's Bedran troops shoot- 
r m g - iptn -tlie sprawling -Bi n .Sul tan 

c nefdgeecamp oppositethe entrance 
to the property. “The refugees used 
:‘to demonstrate. They (fid not know 
then even what they wanted, and die 
.. Jordanians just shot into the crowds: 

' They kffledcbUdren.” 

In 1967v J: sddn aft^rthecondnsiOD - 
of the Jia'Day War, tKe" late Mosne 

•' letter of thanks to tire Shahwan fami- 
ly. Majed readily produces it today 
. from a file of doenments he keeps on 
1 the.case to boteterhis argument with 
the authorities. 

’ Not long after,- Dr. Dan Biran of 

- the . Israeli Department of Anti- 
■ quities authorized Shahwan’s unde, 

Ali, to continue to dema n d the 
. eqdvaient. of 20 cents from visitors 
i .- who .avenge -700. a.- month-. “But 
i Biran specifically excluded all uni- 
1 ‘formed- personnel, students and 
r -membeia oT ldbbutzun ” recalls 


Shahwan, “and they formed the bulk 
of the visitors.” 

RELATIONS between the 
Shahwans and the authorities re- 
mained correct - if not exactly cor- 
dial - until the early 1980s, when the 
local military governor in Jericho 
began to demand that they improve 
' die facilities at the site. 

Eventually, in 1982, basing them- 
selves on the Jordanian Antiquities 
Law of 1966, the Civil Administra- 
tion expropriated the house and 
1,300 metres of the surrounding 
land, stipulating that the seizure was 
in order to provide adequate facili- 
ties for visitors. 

The Shahwans were offered com- 
pensation but, like many Palesti- 
nians in the territories, refused «, 
leaving the way open to regaining 
tberir land or receiving higher com- 
pensation in tiie event of a political 
• settlement of the Middle East con- 
ffiefi 

r.i. In the three years since the ex- 
propriation, the Civil Administra- 
tion has made no improvements to 
the site - apart from erecting a fence 
around the building and restoring 
the mosaic, which was done recent- 
ly. The toilets and other facilities 
originally demanded of the 
Shahwans are still only plans for the 
future. . 

In 1984, Shahwan, now the fami- 
ly’s active administrator, uprooted 
fee citrus groves on die property and 
at the beginning of this year spent 
some $10,000 on planting young 
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Mosaic REVIEWS 


IF ANYBODY stiD hid doubts ab- 
out Mr. Cbimg’s oqiainfitics, tins 

concertprovided ample evwhmcppt; 
bis excellence. Anri, atlast we^were_ 

E^Browtfs OvssiSeditm 
Colour. Fields (composed, after* 
1966), and Mr. Chung desera^addt- 


holistic figurations;, bn the other. In 
other words, be e limin ates pitch 
altogether as a form-creating factor 
> ahd^snbstitntes sonority in its place. 
This has been done by.irtany com- 


- Basically Brown gives huge 
dusters, on the operand, andsing^fi, 
isolated sounds ^and .short, ; qnkk. 


MuawjauMVTO--— . 

(tonventibh, but Brown fasemates. 
Whatishissecre^’^lrighly discri- 

• ■ a ' . .. vmnWrigs nr his 


r P- 

^nnft JiniilgilWia llOllS.' 



Each duster, each sequence of 
dusters, each single sound or pas- 
sage revealed new sonoric beauty, 
and gave deep satisfaction to our 
s ensuo us expectations and needs . As 
a rJacrirai or romantic composer 
would choose his themes and melo- 
dies. Brown chooses his colour 
sonorities. 

Fortunately, balance between the 

various instruments and volume, aD 
important in interpreting stub a 
work, were handled by Mr- 
with remarkable sensitivity. The 
orchestra sounded like a huge organ. 

James Galway’s Mozart emerged, 

as we regrettably had expected, with 

breathtaking speed and meagre 
musical substance. 

However, the concert still had a 
great surprise in store: R arhtn aan- 
007*8 completely unknownSynmho- 

mc Dances. It is his last work and m it 

he seems free of all that so often 
made much of his music unpleasant. 
The work is powerful, highly drama- 
tic and splendidly orchestrated. 

As Brown’s novelty was of course 
totally rejected by our public and 
even Galway, so it seemed, did not 
charm very much, Radnnanmov 
stole the show both as composition 

^^^eUjjmwbar-am 

JDIOBAIIM SVMPBOOT OBC mSTTRA, 


Shcdffi VBrfctffcSB OK “I* Mto” &r I-**** 

PERHAPS because ; we have not 
heard Yahti Wagman play for a long 

v nif. IKtKC DOW- 


bme, tos-conswciauic r— 

ers seemed positively incr^e. He 
. attacked Racbmanmov’sThird Con- 

GIVE 

SOLDIERS 
LIFTS 


banana saplings- None were planted 
anywhere near the house. 

within a month, he was served 
with an order from the Staff 
Archeological Officer, informing 
him tha t any work on the site re- 
quired the officer's prior approval. 
“They even demanded that I stop 
watering the young trees.” Shahwan 
recalls. “For years, we ploughed and 
worked the land, like all our neigh- 
bours. Apart from the mosaic floor, 
nothing else has been discovered/' 

Shahwan refused to comply with 
the demand and continued to water 
his saplings- Within a few days, the 
staff officer had the local Jencho 
man who rans the farm arrested and 
filed criminal charges against 
Shahwan with the local police. 

Now the criminal case, based on 
alleged transgression under the 
Jordanian Antiquities Law, has been 
transferred to a military court. 
Shahwan, who is unab ashedly - in ^ 
favour ot good relations with” the* 
Israelis .-feels that^he has become 
another victim of the authorities 
rapacious appetite for land. 

THE MOST outrageous demand in 
his eyes is that he pay for the excava- 
tion of four pilot digs on vanous 
parts of the site which are to be 
supervised by the Staff Archeologic- 
al Officer. “They want me to pay for 
ID labourers for a week - and if 
they find anything then they will take 
all of my land?" he asks rhetorically. 

But this is the compromise that is 
being offered. Elise Shazar. spokes- 


certo with formidable brachial 
strength and fantastic digital speed. 

The composer’s melodious sen- 
timentality was treated with res- 
traint, while his brilliant and inten- 
sive exploitation of the keyboard 
provided a challenge that was well- 
met by Wagman, who gave us 
smoothly executed runs (he made 
them look easy!) and octaves of most 
impressive virtuosity, though dyna- 
mics were somewhat dry if broadly 
shaded. A hard-working conductor 
and an attractive orchestra contri- 
buted to this forceful and gratifying 
performance of a technically deman- 
ding work with limited musical con- 
tent. 

Noam Sheriff has earned much 
credit for his original and witty 
arrangements of Israel folk melodies 
and won prizes for effective orches- 
tral works. As for his variations 
here, the score sounded made-to- 
measure for something like a Musica 
Viva concert in Munich, as indeed it 
was originally. It included an 
aleatoric “variation” for four per- 
cnsfflbmsts, senseless spoken parte 
from orchestra members and a bit of 
noisy free-for-all. The only nearly 
ori ginal elements were the quote 
from the old Spanish Folia and a 

Renaissance-inspired variation 

which showed how this craftsman 
can excellently imitate period music, 
as he (fid in his Metamorphoses of an 
Old Gmllard. As one would expect 
of Gary Bertini, the presentatiop 
was committed to the composer s 
intentions (or should one say preten- 
sions?). __ . . 

Finally, La Valse. Hus is an in- 
spired work, which should receive 
vhtnoso playing from an orchestra 
that has played it so many times. It 
should express the decadence of the I 
Viennese Court but as that would be 
painted by a French impressotust; 
themusic should be transparent and 
weightless, more of a dream than a 

r ealit y. 

ItisAtourdefonefoT^ieotai^r 

tra and an exercise in movement for 

the conductor, but as it turned out, 

' both worked too hard- the orchestra 
was too earth-bound, the conductor 
danced too forcefully, Still, Urn per- 
formance may have provided a 
learning experience for all con- 
cerned, and a future presentation 
will come nearer to the ideal mter- 
pretation. yqhaNANB0 EHM 


Miriam Arad's RandomaKa 

is to appear tomorrow. 


woman for the civil Administration, 
categoricallv states that ’ there is 
absolutely no intention to take over 
his land.” The obligation of the 
landowner to obtain prior approval 
for anv changes made on land de- 
clared” an archeological site is one 
imposed by the Jordanian law. as is 
his oblisafion to pay for the pilot 
digs. "The same applies to any con- 
struction on Mu Gerizim. in Nablus 
or Tel Rumeida in Hebron.” says 
Shazar. 

Shehadeh. who has been m con- 
tact with the Civil Administration s 
lawyers on several occasions, says 
that he has yet to be informed of this 
demand. 

■The last letter I had from them 
■ was a demand to restore the situa- 
tion on the land to what it was. he 
savs. "If the idea is to find out if 
there are more antiquities on the 
site, why not use a seismograph to 
find out if there is anythingbelow the 
surface, without damaging what 
already exists? This technique has 1 
already been employed elsewhere in 

Israel.” . . 

Shazar agrees that, m principle, 
the same limitations and demands 
can be imposed on all Jericho's prop- 
erty owners. “But it is most likely that 
there might be findings near the 
mosaic floor.” she says. 

Shahwan retorts that some of his 
neighbour's property is far closer 
and far more likely to contain 
archeological remains than the rows 
of banana saplings on the far end of 
-HWS4(Wutiainptot.'' s ' 


Rctures at an 
exhibition 

By GREER FAY C ASHMAN / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


THIRTY-SEVEN years of hopes 
and fears, aspirations and achieve- 
ments speak out from the 150 photo- 
graphs in the exhibition “Israel in 
Black and White,” which opens 
to the public tomorrow at the Jeru- 
salem Moriah Hotel and will be on 
display until Jerusalem Day. June 

19 The photographs were chosen 
from thousands in The Jerusalem 
Post archives by a seven-member 
committee, and the exhibition, 
sponsored by The Post, reflects his- 
toric events and the day-by-day 
building of a nation. 

One of the earliest shots shows the 
jubilation in Zion Square on Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, following the UN vote 
on the partition of Palestine. Photo- 
graphers were also on hand to record 

the resulting Arab riots. 

The human story comes through 
in this pictorial history of pre-state 
illegal immigration, Ben-Gunon s 
Proclamation of Independence, the 
first Knesset elections, the . draining 
“of tiHe swamps ancf’the blooming of 


the desert. 

Some photographs coyer Israel's 
wars and some deal with happier 
moments - the daring 1976 Entebbe 
rescue operation. That was the year 
Rina Mor became the first Israeli 
Miss Universe. 

The spring of 1977 saw basketbaDers 
Maccabi Tel Aviv take the Euro- 
pean Cup and then , in the same year, 
came the historic visit of Anwar 

Sadat. , .. . . 

Groups of school children and 
tourists are expected to visit the 
exhibition over the next four weeks. 
And for the people in communities 
around the world who would have 
liked to see the exhibition. The Post 
is preparing a kit of 16 posters, which 
includes all 150 photographs in a 
smaller format. 

Scores of photographers captured 
the images of yesterday. Among 
them was Fred Czasnik, one of the 
nation’s foremost photographers, 
who died last week. In part, this 
exhibition Is a tribute to Czasnik s 


^H&#L DEpEND e«cE DAY EVENTS COMM1TTM ^ D<|f<ioca 

Mntstry o f Pgfanc* ^ 

invite you to visit IDF camps, 

Israel Aircraft Industries plants. 

Military Industries plants, Rafael 
(Israel Armament Development Industry) exhibition, 
and museums of the Ministry of Defence, 
and watch IDF and Defence Establishment films 

Independence Day, Thursday, April 25 


DEFENCE 

PLANTS 


IDF CAMPS 





★ Israel Aircraft Industries 
Ben-Gurion Airport 

Traffic on Route No. 12, Petah Lod. will be 

one way, north to south, from 9.00 a .m. - 2.00 p.m. 
On show: a model of the Lavi aircraft 
products of Israel Aircraft Industries: ai t waft, radar 
and electronic equipment. Aircraft in Air Force 

service; Phantom, Sky Hawk. Fuga.TzukiL 
Exhibition of the Israel Aircraft Industries ORT 
school. 1984 Merkava Tank and armament from tne 
War of independence (1948). 

★ MILITARY INDUSTRIES, Tel Aviv 

Derech Hashalom, 9.00 a.m.- 2.00 p.m. 

Exhibition of Military Industries products, cannons, 
recofiless rifles, mortars and rockets, ammunition, 
the Ua sub-machine gun andGalil rifle. 

* RAFAEL (Israel Armament Development 

Industry) _ 

EXHIBITION, KATZRIN 

Ramat'Hagolan,9.00a.nr^-2.00p.ni. 

Sophisticated armaments: a.r-to-a'rmi^M, 
cannon fire-control computers, electronic warfare' 
rockets, night vision binoculars, etc. 

Film on Rafael: the armaments in action. 



IDF 

equipment 

COMPOUNDS 

IGryctShmona • Shlomi * Maatat • Goran 
Forest • hlnhariyo • MevawretZion • Beit 
Shemesh • Beereheba • Sdarot • Kstif block 

• Sapir Centre (including light anna 
exhibition) 

Details; Ministry of Defanca,Td.03-205f58 


* NORTHERN COMMAND -Kurdani Camp 

* CENTRAL COMMAND- Neve Yaacov 
Base 

* SOUTHERN COMMAND- Natan Camp, 

Pel ugot Camp 

* TANK SCHOOL — Julis 

* AIR FORCE BASES- Haifa (Gate 3). 

Ashdod, Eilat 

Entrance requirements— 
defence plants and IDF camps: 

Show I.D. card or passport 
No age restrictions. 

No cameras, parcels or weapons 
may be brought in. 

MIN. OF \|r jW 

DEFENCE 

MUSEUMS 

* IDF MUSEUM— BEIT ELSAHU GOLOMB 
—Tel Aviv 

23 Sderot Rothschild- History of defence forces 
in Eretz Yisrael,from the Hagana to the setting 
upof the Israel Defence Forces -films will be 
shown. 

* BEfTHAGDUDIM, AVlHA'IL 

Story of the Jewish battalions in World Warl- 
films will be shown. 

* MUSEUM OFTHE HAAPALA- AND 
THE NAVY, HAIFA 

(Immigration blockade running) 

204 Allenby Road - History of Haapala in British 
Mandats times ( 1934- 1 948) and the 
development of the Navy. 

* HASHOMER MUSEUM, KFAR GILADI 
The story of Bar Giora and Hashomer- the first 
defence personnel in Eretz Yisrael. films will be 
shown. 

The Museums will be open between 
9.00 a.m. and 2.00 p.m* 

Entrance Free 


The Theme of Independence Day - 
Development of Science and Technology 






Alfred Goltz, whose insurance company merged wMiHassneh, says: 

‘3 out of 4 firms are superfluous 

By MAC ABEE DEAN ”° sbowS ho^hoS ^ich would 

Jerusalem Post Reporter ^JSiSSSr* dtoatem^y.smalkrc U-»T» 

TEL AVIV. -“There is m> justifies- even moctest proBte. faced move won ]d even allow the com- 

tion for the great proUferation of Neverthel^s. panics to lower premiums, m this 

tnmrancc companies in Israel. Ab- manyproble , . .. . small category. , 

out three-quarters of the 46 loral and complies. and found it Cut-throat competition contmued 

20 foreign companies should be eh- ones, bad fittl 0 « P raiderman itself to plague the industry, he said , as did 
minuted; possibly through mer- hard to rase mor^(BidwmM ^ P ^ ^ wine companies con- 
gers." Alfred Goltz. board chairman moved tinued to discriminate ag^«thf£ 

of Biderman insurance, told a press pon ofIS909m.in i JW dj en ts b y giving certain groups 

conference here yesterday. position of only lS77.7m. m ™ ^ (generally those working 

He thought that 10 or 12 local 1984.) rhe vearwehopeto for the same company J 9™™™* 

companies and a “few” foreign ones “By the end year we hope^ reducti01is . -We would like me 

^X^more than sufficient^ It is wasffiat the Commissioner of Insurance to foci i 

SSSSSSSSSSH^SSS ^umpred.mm^forallcom- 
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t0 STalso^Sg director of ^Srraan Insurance itself tna^ 
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the equity and voting rights tfBider- pay mug ^miums compared to an adjusted loss of 

man, thus maldng it a lumber ofite equahtyoflm^g- “ ^ a bout SI. 25m. in 198 j. 

group. Biderman itself is run by two became hnkedunl^ P^o ^ ft achieve d this turnaround by 

joint managing directors, Mordedhai days, thenpay-^i At present, establishing a closer ratio between 

&dt££rSj Hananiya Bteder- the samej ^ ^^nt. S an(J ctai „, ; charging 

teassssr 

lemadc year facing the industry. Moreover, he th S"_ . were In elemeniarv insurance the com- 

a-ssss.^S £2 assgSSS?; s^tr=sss 

arid. ThtJwas a definite improve- nuums mid wuWbe “J P«iW - million. 

ment in 1984, with most companies more. His solution was to m 


oays, meu A*r,«.<u.rir <^Mhli<Jiin2 a closer rauo oe«cwi 

r^SSiy“ST“ 
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Moreover, he thought that pre- 
mi urns for household polices were 
10 to 15% lower than they should be 
On the other hand, he admitted that 
householders already paid huge pre- 
miums and would be hard put to pay 
more. His solution was to increase 


in elementary ~ 

pony’s premiums increased by J .a in 
real terms, to stand at IS4.S84 bil- 
lion, while life insurance premiums 
rose bv 32% in real terms, to stand at 
IS642.3 million. 


~ - r MrFiwee at right, chairman and chief executiv^offircr of 

of Boston, yesterday r mete W 
of the C & C insn^Group and board 

of the IsraeS-Ainerica Chamber of Conunerce- 1 

ElAlimng^M^^^V 

m.sssiis&« g“”ssr” “ " 

will today inaugurate the nahonal ^ flight here the 

carrier’s new route to Mandi^ter. ^ bring Manchester s 

Manchester had been served l by _ nvnr jisrold Tucker, leaders of the 
Sun d'Or. El Al's charter Jewish community there, travel 

ggi^a sar 


The Jerusalem Post has leam^L 
that the deal was completed recent 

ly-^thnF^ lntgny o^B^ 

nrttnff as an mtennemaiy. ii» w*i 
.-faowera. is notaparty totheagree- 
. ment. ■ . ' •' >L \:. ; ■ ... ! 

The $70m- will be retraned ro tfce 

l anding consortium fa foeyM t, at ® j 

“very reasonable interest rate, 


anrendy negotmrag 


it isn’t easy 
by in- 
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(Continued frtHD Page One) 

eovernor keep tabs on each depart- 
ment’s situation and to raise ideas 
for new projects involving interde- 
partmental collaboration. 

According to bank sources, from 
the moment the Bejski commission 
started to work, and lmtil Mande- 
Ibaum’s recent trip to Vienna, these 
meetings almost ceased . 

For two months each department 
has been canying on with its daily 
business without knowing what is 
going on in other departments. Each 
lection head has tried to keep his or 
her section going, but no more than 
that. 

Confronted with these accusations 
that come from within, the Bank of 
Israel spokesman denounced them 
as lies. He told The Jerusalem Post 
that the governor and the ba^c man- 
agement are active in the fulfillment 
of their duties, the bank committees 
meet periodically according to need 
and the governor holds working 
meetings with the members of the 
bank’s management. ' 

But these denials did not move the 
accusing bank officials who were 
asked by this reporter for comment. 
They charged that there are exam- 
ples of where the governor is not 
doing his job.” One of these alleged 
examples concerns the visit of a 
delegation of the International 
Monetary Fund last February. '• 
“Some time before the delegation 


arrived! the bank heads were shock- t 

ed when they learned that Mande- A 
lbaum was not planning to meet tne 
IMF men, who were to prepare the : 
fund’s annual report on the Israeli i 
economy. Mandelbaum told his 
aides that somebody else would have 
to meet the fund officials, since be 
wanted to cancel all his meetings for 
one week to write a report the Bejski 

commission had demanded, said an 

official. 

The senior bank officials press- 
ured Mandelbaum to change his 
mind. They told him that there was 
no precedent for a central bank 
governor’s not meeting an official 
IMF delegation. “The bank’s repu- 
tation abroad would be damaged by 
such a step,” they added. The gov- 
ernor changed his mind and met tne 
delegation. 

According to the bank spokes- 
man. the governor spent much time 
on matters concerning the delega- 
tion’s visit. He added that this in- 
ducted preparatory meetings as well 
as meetings with the delegation it- 
self. 

Despite these explanations, some 
of the bank’s key officials regard the 
governors attitude with contempt. 
This has raised doubt whether Man- 
delbaum can recover the authority 
required to effectively preside over 
the bank and its staff. 

-On Pessah Eve, Mandelbaum 
convened the bank staff for whai was 


BANK ORPHANED 


supposed to be a small toast. Instead 
he gave us a long speech on how he. 
and only he. was defending the in- 
stitution's independence.’ one offi- 
cial related. “As he attacked every- 
one at the Treasury, we could barfflj- 
keep ourselves from laughing in his 
face. It is because of him that we 
need to go to the T reasury with every 
issue , large or small be added . 

A head of one commercial bank 
allegedly told his aides several weeks 
ago" that he would have to rely on 
them to prepare his case for the 
inquiry commission. "I cannot act 
like Mandelbaum and forget ray re- 
sponsibilities pd duties for two 
months,” he said. 

. One of the issues constantly dis- 
cussed in the corridors of the Bank of 
Israel is the institution's curtailing ot 
the independence due to the way 
Mandelbaum dealt with Treasury- 
plans to subordinate it. 

For the Treasury-, the situation 
created by his seclusion represented 
a temptation too big to be resisted. 
The ministry took advantage of the 
bank’s weakness to include u foe 
Budget Basic Law an article that 
administratively subordinated the 
central bank to the Finance Msius- 

. — * i 

'“The matter was raised at one of 
| l!he meetings of the bank's manage- 


ment and during the discussion he 
f Mandelbaum) seemed almost in- 
different,” one of the bank officials 
who followed the issue commented. 

At the end of March, when the 
matter reached the Knesset Finance 
Committee and some of the bank s 
heads tried to fight the Treasury. 
Mandelbaum decided to attend a 
meeting of governors of central 
banks of countries belonging to the 

Inter-American Development Bank 
in Vienna. 

“There was no need for him to go. 
No major decisions were to be made, 
and what was at stake at home was 
much more important than anything 
that could have been raised at a 
meeting of Latin American central 

banks” some officials said. 

According to the spokesman of 
the Bank of Israel, the participation 
of the Bank of Israel governor in this 
meeting is a tradition. “There was no 
need to cancel Mandelbaum’s parti- 
cipation. Such a step would have 
created misunderstandings among 
the international financial commun- 
ity, especially given the current eco- 
nomic situation,” he added. 

He said that in past years, transac- 
tions worth millions of dollars had 
been concluded at such meetings. 
“The trip took place only after the 
governor learned that the bi ll again st 
dionev ; printing by the - goverimrent 
would not be raised at the cabinet, 

. and after the Treasury assured him 


that the part of the Budget Baste 
Law that in effect would subordinate 
the bank achninistratively to the 
Treasury was a “technical error that 
would be corrected,” be added- 
Nevertheless, none of the officials 
at the bank and at the Treasury who 

were asked about the trip knew what 

Mandelbaum had done or achieved 
in Vienna. “The only conclusion we 
could draw was that he wanted to 
rest from his preparations for the 
inquiry commission,” some officials 

By this stage the demoralization at 
the bank was complete. Even Man- 
delbaum’s closest allies at the top 
expressed doubts. “In this struggle 
against the Treasury we were forced 

to fight without a head, without a 
leader,” one of them said in a candid 
confession that surprised his col- 
leagues. , . , .. 

Thus the independence of tne 
bank was lost. Only then, when 
there was nothing left to do, did 
Mandelbaum return from ins Vienna 
trip. It was only then that he started 
making gestures about the banks 
“independence,” say these officials. 

(This is the firt,t of two ancles) . 


bere; Zurich June, damber president Ank 

has tbe most advanced computerized x __, -n a delegation of 15 
service of any NjjJJ tsraeti businessmen to Florida. They 

Admoni, executive to** 401 of tbc S^T^^rfthe Governor of 
Isxael-America Chamber. • . ™ Bob Graham, who recently 

Of the 13 countries winch are J^^ a tradc delegation to Israel- 
members in ^T^Isradichamberis 



INE-AND-ONE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

I Sounds a serious job for a 
supporter at the after end 

of the ship (54) . , 

9 Said to get lost m the old 

10 One of Islam’s stronger- 
sounding brethren (9) 

II Being finite (6) . 

12 Plastered as players in The 
Beggar's Opera? (9) 

13 Milfoil by a stream near 
Selkirk (6) 

17 Sea-horse? (5) 

19 Mistress of Ceremonies 

trading without a cent . . - 

20 1 . recalled for another 

performance t~) 

21 What one commonly gets in 
being encouraged to learn 

23 Gather notes on an Italian 
leader (5) , 

27 As an oarsman does to lead 
in the race <5, 4) 

28 Horrified at a rough tobacco I 

content (6) . 

29 Pat’s upset and strained — - 
or was, to be grammatical 

C4, 5) 

30 Spots Oriental secret agents 
(6) 

31 Hurrah, get settled by the 
fireside (9) 


2 Ten out to _ find one 
Germanic origin (6) 

3 Singer about to give up (5) 

4 Provide lawful support (6) 

5 Cob and pen each making 

P ort r 

6 Sound, but none cares for tne 

change (9) 

7Thet practices are painful 
to others (9) 

8 Recently Installed union 
members (541 

14 Refresher West Indies cater- 
ed for (4, 5) 

15 Where the S* lJa Q Qt htt,e 
Revenge was hit 

16 Elizabethan favourite county 
town (9) 

17 Request taking a unit from 
22 Copy a bird passed on CO 

24 He can provide house cover 
yet be abusive (6) 

25 Welshman about in a biblical 
city (8) 

36 Place to give Susan a breaK 
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WHATS^WI^ 

Notices in this feature arjehara^ 

at IS3,885 per line ‘nduffing 
Insertion every day of the month 
costs 1S78,110 per line, including 

VAT, per month. 

Jerusalem 

Exhibitions: “A Cave to the 

Doex," 9.000 yew old finds bora Nahal 

Hotx • From Sccotai " 

cvcrydiyobjccttm Jewish 


Creativity of Axmis" Dr. Amir Cohen- 
Shakv. 

CONDUCTED TOURS „ 

BADASSAH- Gtnded low of an mstmattHB 
★ Hocify touix Bl 

sth Mu Scopus. * lafbnMtwn. resermnoos: 
02-416333, Q2-44C71. 

HEBREW UPOVEKOTV: 

Bronfman Reception Centre, a*™ 

9 . & te. 26 and 23 to the tot 
JSe^Sid stop. Further details: TeL 02- 
8S2319. 

AMTT WOMEN (taDHty Mtae 
Women). Ftee Morning, Tws - 8 Aftalai 
Street. Jerusalem- TeL (£-*99222- 

Tei Aviv 
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- wratfey but Messer gave, the impress- 
' | kfe- tlat the banVs stand was detcr- 



Disconot Iny^mG^s T . r ' 
profits op 50% ;> * 

. The adjusted prints of Discount 
Investment Corporation rose by 
5Q% m-l$84y readring IS3,ftf3iml-. 
lion. ($5. 6m-}, compared to 
IS2^Slm. ' m - 1983 (in December 
'l984valufls): : 


fii fact, die mejeeasr is "far more, 
impressive whea measured purely ia 
terms ofoperalingpxoStsl In 1984 all 
the net profits came from «m£mtring 
operations and none from one-time 
capital gains. In. -1983f<th& great bulk. 
- of the profits . were fnwn coital 
pmK j and only ISSOQm. from'opexa-' 
tions. to other'wordSj operating j^o- 
fits rose seven-fold inreal terms. 


The- mamrfactar behmd tijisin-. 
oease was the suigein exports. The 
' combined . exports' of DlCs sub- 
sidiaries and affiKateS increased by 
36%;-to $334m. Fonr:ppiqMBra 
dominated in their contnbqtrons to 
■ the condom eiate’s profits;^ Hron, 
A itself a holding company. most of 
whose affiliates achieved very good 
results; Jscar, tiie initials company: in 
vdndiS^Weitiie^^i&aserriof 
partner; 'iSdtek, and Iscar Blades. 
Thesttonggrowth adricyedbytbese 
companies moire than:edmpdasa|ed 

r JC-J J 1 :' «• ii 1 ' „ - J... r,1 


pany announced that ixwillnot pay a 
cash dividend for the year, for the 
. second ' year running. : Managing 
(Erector Dan Tolkowsky told The 
Jerusalem Pest that the logic behind 
tins decation was simple. “There’sno 
stbek exchange activity and thus no 
;diance of raising new capital, so 
what's, the point of paying out a 
dividend?' ‘ In the more staid prose 
ofthe official axmoracemeutthis is 
..teemed "conserving tfae Kqmd re- 
.sotffcesofthe company.’’ . . 

V Tolkowsky reiterated that . DIC 
would fiketo raise fresh capital, but 
the state of the market .prevented 
^ ti^ .ISIevertiielessi tbe company. had 
invested in the course of 1984 in 
Ebon, Oal andRavBariah. 

- One of die- new ventures which 
: DIG has a stake in (through Hadar 
^Properties, DBIG* mid other sub- 
adouies) is a sports centre in Petah 
Tikva. This opened in mid-1984 and 
has already proven its viability, so 
•that DIC is plannm| further invest-, 
.menrs m the leisure industry— a new 
departure for a company that has 
bmlt its name in conventional and 
hi-tech industries. - 


othe^ Mortgage bank results: 

tbew^locti^ket y • .- f .j- : ■ v . • 

— DIC also notes thatitsowp nmu-_ Djsrnnnt down ■ 
ageh^xt < tf fim &' dtmng Jie j^d^ment Mortgage Bank, a 

year brought indar^inonts. ^ - - - subsidiary of Israel /Discount, 
Debate thegood r^dts;thecom- announced ah adjusted loss for 1984 
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SMALL FURNISHED APARTMENTS; 
ocean view,S20Ck"3 CortkM’St TcL.03-245689, 
03-22467L. ... 


NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rental*- Cta- 

^ n¥ agp c c a Satt: “lnua:-t8?aa”-ToL 03-29414t. 


LESSONS 


\’y- :• • 
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MODERN DANCE, & caHstbenks courses 
opemh&THton Hotel TeL. 02-536151 (day- 
time); 02^2237 66 (erorinj) 


HEBREW LESSONS b 
teacher for oaim and. 


RENT ALT Irjoom 
balcony). TMcadele 


TE3L AYIV ‘.c 

nont Oatdtanette, imthnxHn, 

idBtoSt.Td.-«^3a9197^ 


(096376RL 
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-Haifa industrial office totHm for 

' export xcquhes correspondent (typist) 3 ones 
. weddjy preferably full day. Eofjfeh essential, 
, -any other language, asset. Tel: 04-512971, 

w-smn. r-: • •• '. 

TEMPORARY OFFICE STAFF wanted. 

Hebrcwand/brEn^sh.TeL 03-341381. 


•BERZEJYA. ALCPAHI forsdee fero3r;rcfcr- 
.enccs. TeL 052-M0?95^ ,, 


StRlCTLY 

|;^^\:.icoshw - 

(: v3? ? AMERICAN . 
MEAT SHtViCC 

|- Serroig greater Tot Aviv ^ — . I . 

(■--'JiraiMdem — Bearjheba area. ; . 

Bices jnctodftdeliVay. 

> -• giijM i i 'ninin ri of the BaRnnats . 
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Bank of Israel. The high level of 
expertise shown by the commission 




of IS446 million ($700,000) after 
making a profit of fS269m. in 1983. 
The bulk’s balance sheet fell by 6%, 
to 15352^ billion, while the loan 
portfolio increased 9%, to IS155b. 
The dedine in the balance 'sheet is 
attributed to the redemption of 
maturing bonds, while no new bond 
issues were made during last year. 


The banks management ascribes 
the loss to the heavy taxes paid on 
the operating profits. In terms of the 
adjusted profit - which is sot the 
bas^ for calculating the tax liability - 
the tax rate was an amazing 128%. 
Furthermore, the IS387m. due to the 
company from the tax authorities by 
way of returns of prepayments, can- 
not be registered as income until it is 
received over the next several years. 

The effect of the tax situation is 
best shown by noting that adjusted 
pre-tax profits were up 84% over 
1983, and reached ISl,621m. 
($2J4m.). 


. MHtfcan, the mortgage bank sob- 
shfiaxy of Bank Hapoalun, reported 
a share swing from loss to profit in 
the course of. 1984, in both pre-tax 
, iand-po6tetai4^gute$. 

' were ESI, 649m. ($2*58m) after an 
equivalent loss of IS292m. 
($457,000) in 1983. After taxes. Mis- 
hkan made IS817m last year 
($l-28m.), reversing the 18836m. 
loss of 1983. The return on equity 
reached 18%. 


Muhkan’s balance sheet grew by 
203% in real terms, to stand at 
IS457 biQion ($715m.) and the loan 
portfolio. increased by almost one- 


quarter to IS401,4b. Equity also 
grew from IS4.6b. to 1S5.4b., or 
some 17%. 
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American-Israd Bank 

Another Hapoalixn subsidiary, 
American-Israel Bank, also reg- 
istered a return to the black in 1984. 
Profits after tax totalled lS660m. 
($lm.), after the bank had lost 
IS1 ,100m. in 1983. 

Cost-cutting measures in 
American-Israel bit much deeper 
than in its parent. Staff was pared by 
18% and five out of 25 branches 
were closed. Furthermore, unprofit- 
able activities were eliminated and 
only high-profit business was 
allowed to continue undisturbed. As 
a remit of this policy, the bank’s 
balance sheet fell by 27%, to 
IS223.4b. ($350m). 

First International 
- big profits, big tax 

First International, the only bank 
to report quarterly figures, 
announce^ that its profits grew by 
4.7% between the first quarter of 
1984 and the first quarter of 1985. 
The 182,744m. ($3 -2m.) profit for 
the January-March period repre- 
sents an annualized return on equity 
of 11.9%. 

In pre-tax terms, the bank made 
IS9,892m. ($11 .5m.), giving it a re- 
turn on equity of 43%, but the 
taxman took 72% of this gross 
amnnnt- In fact. First International 
paid tax * < b hnd > '*~ gnccthere is no ' 
corporate tax law in the country at 
this time, pending the passage of the 
Steinberg Committee recommenda- 
tions. The bank simply assumed that 
the recommendation would become 
law and paid on that basis. 

Management complains that since 
the first package deal bank charges 
have risen by only 30%, while the 
index has put on 80%. Baric interest 
rates were negative in both February 
and March, and profit margins were 
very narrow. The bank also claims to 
have been hit by the gap between the 
devaluation of 34.4% in the first 
quarter, and the inflation rate of 
only 23.9%. The results seem to 
indicate that these factors were not 
as weighty as the bang makes out. 

The First International sub- 
sidiaries also reported quarterly fi- 
gures. Merav Mortgage Bank reg- 
istered a 20% increase in net, real 
and after-tax profits, to IS79m. 
($92,000), while Independence 
Mortgage Bank made IS41.4m. 
($48,000) in the quarter, a 27% gain 
over the first quarter of 1984. Both 
of these banks paid in excess of 80% 
of their gross profits in taxes. 
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Shares inch ahead in mixed market 


TEL AVIV. - The share market 
remained evenly split between rising 
and falling issues yesterday. The 
remaining portion of the total num- 
ber of traded issues chose not to 
move at all. and thus the overall 
outcome was a general stability. 

The main indices showed marginal 
gains, but the only advances of any 
magnitude occurred in investment 
companies and oil exploration 
shares. 

A large number of companies 
didn't trade at all, due to the report- 
ing of annual, and in some cases, 
quarterly results. The generally posi- 
tive tone of these announcements - 
in some cases the increases in profits 
were hardly less than outstanding - 
may lend some impetus to tire mar- 
ket today, or at least to certain 
sectors of it. 

The main trend , however . tends to 
be that of widespread disinterest in 
both the share and bond market, as 
evinced by the continuing low level 
of volume in both these markets. 

Bonds are further pressured by 
the slowdown in the rate of devalua- 
tion of the dollar, as well as the 
currency's weakness ou the interna- 
tional markets. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


The expected low index for May 
may also be sapping the strength of 
the index-linked sector. 

In the background, meanwhile, 
are the preparations for the intro- 
d action of 1-2 year dollar-linked 
bonds, which the government 
apparently intends to offer as an 
alternative to the existing pazam 
dollar-linked bank accounts. 

Axraoacemeiits: 

Technological Resources denied a 
report that its new owners, Clal, 
intend to sell part of the company. It 
confirmed that it is considering* va- 
rious plans as to its future, including 
the possibility of selling some 'of the 
assets, but none of these ideas has 
yet taken final shape. 

Meanwhile, Technological Re- 
sources appointed Moshe Tamir as 
general manager in place of Ezra 
Shemesh. T amir has ten years of 
managerial experience in the Gal 


group. The company has also called 
an extraordinary general meeting to 
authorize an increase in its share 
capital from IS1 .25 billion to ISlOb. 

Arazim Earthworks and Develop- 
ment was also forced to quash a story 
that it was about to make a private 
placement to 3 foreign investor. The 
company told the exchange that its 
late February announcement that it 
is negotiating with an Amerian in- 
vestor about a partnership in a six- 
dunam construction project in cen- 
tral Israel still holds. 

The private placement is one of 
the possibilities discussed in connec- 
tion with this project, but Arazim 
assured the exchange that if a deci- 
sion is made to go ahead, it will seek 
the stock exchange's authorization 
first, as it is required to do. 


MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices 


General Share Index 
Non -bank Index 
Arrangement Index 

Iiuhiarlak 


IM.S4 +0.59% 
159.23 +0.82% 
163.38 +0.52% 
172.16 +0.80% 


Haifa Chemicals doubles profits, to IS6.6b. 
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HAIFA. - The Haifa Chemicals 
Company has announced after-tax 
profits of IS6.6 billion for 1984 - 
almost double the amount of the 


previous year. 

Total rales reached S90m. a 15% 


increase over 1983, with exports 
accounting for $82m. a rise of 16%. 

The board of directors is recom- 
mending the issue of bonus shares of 
300% on paid-up capital and cash 
dividends of 15%. 


Bond market trends: 
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Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 
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Taba or taboo? 

THAT PUNY stretch of seashore just south of Eilat, home of 
the Avia Sonesta Hotel and Rafi Nelson’s Village, which has 
been the subject of dispute between Israel and Egypt virtually 
since the signing of the peace treaty, is now being turned into a 
major internal Israeli issue - with the Likud charging that the 
Alignment, in a rank betrayal of the country’s interests, is 
prepared to hand Taba over to Egypt on a silver platter, for 
nothing, and for no good reason. 

Over the weekend the charge was hurled twice: once, by 
Moshe Arens, now minister without portfolio, in his usual 
gentlemanly but fierce fashion, and again by Ronnie Milo, the 
deputy foreign minister, in his usual ungentlemanly and 
demagogic fashion. 

Mr. Arens’s point, made on Kol Yisrael, was that, after 
receiving all of Sinai, Egypt had no right to demand “the few 
metres of what is to us the Eilat beach, as a condition for 
carrying out the terms of the peace treaty . ’’ The implication was 
that the Alignment believed Egypt was entitled to make such a 
demand. Mr. Milo, for his part, urged Likud members to 
prevent the Alignment - already indicted by him for woefully 
neglecting the welfare of the economy and Galilee’s security - 
from giving Taba back without receiving anything from Egypt 
in return. 

With such rhetoric Likud leaders seek to close the public’s 
mind to some obvious facts. Fact One: it was a previous Likud 
administration which committed Israel to resolving the Taba 
issue through procedures stipulated in the peace treaty, which 
is what Egypt is insisting upon. Fact Two: it is the present 
Alignment premier who induced Egypt’s president to accept a 
Taba settlement as part of a “package deal” that includes full 
normalization of ties between the two countries. 

That negotiations could not settle the sovereignty tangle over 
Taba was clear enough, and admitted by both Jerusalem and 
Cairo, even at the time Israel ended its withdrawal from Sinai, 
three years ago. In such a case, the treaty provides that a 
dispute “shall be resolved by conciliation or submitted to 
arbitration.” 

Egypt's then foreign minister, Kauai Hassan Ali, proposed 
going straight into arbitration. Israel’s then - as now - justice 
minister, Moshe Nissim, agreed, with the proviso that arbitra- 
tion must not be international: Israel, he said, has no faith in 
international bodies, even in the Court at The Hague. But the 
then - as now - foreign minister, Yitzhak Shamir, argued that 
the proper reading is: first (non-binding) conciliation, and if 
that fails, then (binding) arbitration. 

This is a legitimate but not a necessary reading, and the 
Egyptians viewed it, not unjustly, as deliberate foot-dragging. 
Indeed, to make sure that the issue stayed unresolved, and that 
the Middle East diplomatic process remained stalled, Mr. 
Shamir even started denying that negotiations over Taba had 
actually been exhausted. 

Mr. Shamir’s policy of immobilism has been reversed by the 
government under Shimon Peres. The thrust of this reversal is 
simple: if the Egyptians are determined to make a mountain of 
prestige out of the Taba molehill, then there is no good reason 
why Israel should not offer the inducement of full normaliza- 
tion as the price of finally resolving Taba's sovereignty. 

After all, by agreeing to arbitration this country would not be 
forgoing its own claim to the area, such as it is: it would merely 
be subjecting it to impartial legal scrutiny by agreed experts. 

If this counsel of sanity, which in no way contradicts the 
government’s guidelines, strikes the Likud as betrayal of the 
country’s interests, then extended cooperation between the 
two major parties may indeed be impossible; and Mr. Milo may 
be right to fear that the fragile existing national unity will break 
up before the premiership rotates to his boss, Yitzhak Shamir. 

Anything better than truth 

WHEN, EARLIER this year, Israel warned the Lebanese and 
anyone else prepared to listen that the withdrawal of its troops 
from Lebanon without agreed security arrangements, including 
the stationing of Unifil, would result in renewed savage 
inter-communal war in the south, the warning was disparaged. 
When IDF soldiers evacuated Sidon in mid-February and the 
city streets did not immediately run with Wood, scepticism 
turned into open derision. 

But the idyll did not last long. Soon enough “liberated" 
Lebanon reclaimed its reputation as the gunman’s paradise. 
Sidon exploded into inter-communal violence and last week 
West Beirut was struck by similar furies, as the Druse and the 
Shi'ites started bloodying the Sunnis and Arafat's Palestinians, 
with the Christians already fighting among themselves. 

Protesting the “horrific nightmare" that had engulfed the 
country's capital. Premier Rashid Karameh. a Sunni, first 
resigned and then flew to Damascus to ask for succour. But the 
Syrians' own first priority is to crush Arafat's forces. 

So whose fault is this? Well, you guessed it: it is all the fault of 
Israel . working overtime to promote chaos in Lebanon to divert 
attention from its own northern border. So now the Lebanese 
may sleep happily, knowing that they have nothing to fear but 
the usual Jewish conspiracy. 
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(Comlrocd bm Page Onei 
that while the IDF held a clearly 
demarcated and closely monitored 
line, as it had done along the Awali 
River ii had blocked infiltration, 
monitored all movement, civilian 
and hostile, and reduced the number 
of its casualties. During the weeks 
since the IDF gave up the Awali line 
line and lost its monitoring capacity, 
its casualties increased out of all 
proportion they noted. This pattern, 
they warned, would repeat itself per- 
manently in the 8- 15- km- wide buffer 
zone proposed by Rabin. 

Conceding dial, in theory, a buf- 
fer zone offered the tactical advan- 
tage of depth, they held that in 
practice the disadvantages would far 
outweigh the advantages, because 
the IDF would have little idea of 
what went on in the zone, who came 
in and who went out 

Arens and Wetzman held that 
a total rDF withdrawal was the 
most important objective to aim for. 

Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz, 
(■ ^pfenning why he backed the two 
men, said that just as the rational 
consensus has not been behind the 
Peace for GaKIee operation, so it 
would not be behind a residual 
Israeli presence in the buffer zone, 
such as the Rabin plan required, 
peretz said that a large body of 
Israelis held the Lebanon war to 
have been “a tragic error." 

Likud sources said they were 
pleased and proud that two of their 
party’s military experts, Sharon and 
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THE BLOODY clashes in West 
Beirut have exposed a dangerous rift 
among Moslem factions, signalling a 
new era of violence in the Lebanese 
capital. 

Last week’s fighting, in which 38 
people were killed and more than 
160 wounded, renewed a long- 
dormant power struggle among 
Moslem militias, aimed and bank- 
rolled by rival Arab powers. 

The winners of the latest frenzy of 
factional fighting are the Shi’ite 
Amal movement and the Progres- 
sive Socialist Party of Druse chief- 
tain Walid Jumblatt. 

The losers are the Mourabitoun 
militia of the Sunni Moslems, out- 
gunned by the two factions who, in 
the early days of Lebanon’s 10-year- 
old civil wax, were their allies against 
Christian forces. 

They began scrapping a year ago, 
but the power play was left unde- 
cided amid Lebanon's other trou- 
bles. 

The rift exploded again last week. 
Amal and the Druse ganged up on 
the Mourabitoun - Arabic for 
“am b ushers” - when the Sunnis 
attempted to move in on turf claimed 
by Amal. 

Prime Minister Rashid Karameh, 
a Sunni, tendered his resignation, 
causing political turmoil. He vowed: 
“We will not permit any group or 
party other than the legitimate 
forces of the state to control the 
people or security of West Beirut.” 

Beirut’s Daily Star said in an 
editorial that the Amal -PSP take- 
over “was a hollow victory. 


“Amal and PSP militiamen may 
rule the streets of West Bonn; bur 
they do so by earning the bitter 
e nmi ty of the S unni community and 
by splitting the ranks of the Mos- 
lems." 

With the Mourabitoun driven 
underground. West Beirut again 
feces the threat of car-bomb attacks 
and a vicious spiral of terror. 

THE MOURABITOUN had been 
building up its strength since last 
year's dashes. 

Amal Officials, seeking to justify 
the anti-Sunni move, claimed 
Palestinians were using Mourabi- 
toun strongholds to infiltrate back 
into West Beirut after they were 
driven out by invading Israelis in 
1982. 

The Mourabitoun were badly 
beaten after 20 hours of fighting, 
leaving the Sunnis, the majority sect 
in West Beirut, dominated by their 
rivals. 

Scores of Mourabitoun activists 
were rounded up and held in “secur- 
ity houses,” as war-weary Beirutis 
sheltered in the fragile safety of their 
hornes. leaving streets to the gun- 
men. 

Hundreds of Mourabitoun activ- 
ists have gone to ground, hiding out 
in the labyrinth of backstreets and 
alleys of West Beirut, waiting to 
fight another day. 

Despite the crackdown, the 
Mourabitoun are likely to live up to 
their name and their well-earned 
military reputation. 

Amal fighters, who initially fought 


the Mourabitoun on their own, 
looked as though they might be 
whipped by the Sunni, gunmen. It 
wasn't until the tough Druse fight- 
ers, yelling traditional war cries, 
moved in to help that the Mourabi- 
toun was forced on the run. 

Most Beirutis fear that a Mourahi- 
tonn comeback bid will plunge the 
city's western sector into yet another 
round of street battles and the forg- 
ing of new, volatile affiances. 

“We will return. If s only a ques- 
tion of tune," a Sunni mifitiainan 
whispered to reporters as he watch- 
ed Amal gunmen ransacking 
Mourabitoun headquarters. 

“We’D get the weapons to beat all 
of those who are trying to control 
Beirut on foreign orders, “-‘be said, 
referring to Syria. 

The Voice of Lebanon radio re- 
ported the formation of a “Sunni 
resistance to strike at those who 
pretend to be Moslems.” 

As the trouble seemed to be 
spreading to the northern predomi- 
nantly Sunni port of Tripoli, a new 
group calling itself the Islamic Army 
vowed to take revenge against the 
Druse. 

Sunnis have been incensed by 
Amal leader Nabihfierri’s boast that 
“Beirut is uow my town and crown. " 

Amal and PSP gunmen last week 
embarked on a rampage of looting 
and in timidati on in Suxmi districts, 
dragging people from their homes 
and taking away young men at gun- 
point. 

Trouble flared anew in Palestinian 
refugee camps, as Amal gunmen 
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hunted suspected guerrillas. 

The support of rival Arab powers 
for the feuding groups adds a wider 
dimension to tfce-bfoodafaed. Syria is 
alarmed at new schisms among 
Christian forces that have weakened 
the influence of Damascus. 

The Mourabitoun, once the big- 
gest of the Moslem militias in Beirut, 
has long had finks - with Libya and 
could again turn to Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi for money, and guns. 

But full-fledged Libyan backing 
poses difficulties as Gaddafi has 
been hying to soothe bid frictions 
between the Mourabitoun and tire 
Syrian-backed Druse. 

The Mourabitoun could expect 


generous contributions from Leba- 
noti r s powerful Smuri establishment, - 
dismayed and frightened .by the 
Sbfiterisc. 

. Amal ‘also is backed by Syrian 
which: uses it as a proxy foroe . in 
Lebanon against the Israelis. Amat 
fighters and their allies are mactiort 


- The Mourabitoun, ^formed in- 
1958, bad hundreds of; fighters hf; 
West Beirut It advocates die pan- - 
Arab socialist policies of the late 
Egyptian president Gamal Abdel; 
Nasser, bat its dose finks with Yas-- 
. ser Arafat's faction of the PLO have . 
put it at odds with the Syrians . ^ 
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Arab economic woes 


$ia. Jordan, Egypt, Syria, Libya, in descending order) are South Ye^ 
North Yemen and Iraq. . men, Morocco, Lebanon; Somalia; 

The five high-risk countries (also Mauritania and Sudan. . u 

External Debt and Country Credit Rating off Arab Countries 
. (Debtfnmfllionsofdallus) 


THE STEADY deterioration in the 
economies of most Arab countries is 
viewed with considerable concern in 
a study prepared by Bahrain's in- 
fluential United Gulf Bank (UGB). 
Foreign indebtedness of the 20 Arab 
countries is reported to have riser? by 
12 per cent between 1983-84, up 
from S93.691m. to S104.930m. In the 
two year period since 1982, the debt 
of Arab countries has increased by 
25 per cent. 

These increases are higher than 
the average growth of gross national 
product (GNP) in most Arab coun- 
tries. Some countries, like Qatar, 
have recorded a zero growth rate. 
Algeria is alone in having reduced its 
foreign debt since 1983. thanks to 
higher gas sales to Italy and to severe 
pruning of imports. 

Because of its war with Iran . Iraq’s 
debt has increased by 20.7 per cent 
since 1983. It now stands at $5.5 
billion. Two countries. Morocco and 
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Sudan, actually defaulted in their 
repayments to rbeir Arab and other 
foreign creditors. t 

The United Gulf Bank reckons 
that a country has reached the critic- 
al threshold for credit rating when 
the ratio of debt servicing to exports 
or to gross domestic product (GDP) 
exceeds 40 per cent. On the second 
criterion, ten Arab countries have 
already reached the critical 
threshold, each having exceeded the 
45 per cent level of debt/GDP. 

In 1981 only four Arab League 
member-states qualified as risk 
countries. The number has since 
increased to 13. Those with the high- 
est debt/GDP rating were Somalia 
(123 per cent), Sudan (127 per cent), 
Mauritania (146 per cent),* Iraq, 
Morocco and South Yemen (all 
above 80 per cent). ' 

The United Gulf Bank's analysis 
of its credit ratings in the Arab world 


Country by 
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is based an an assessment of political 
and financial risks. The bank's fisting 
(shown here) has been questioned 
by Jeune Afrique's weekly newslet- 
ter, Confidential Telex , in two re- 
spects. It considers the 70 per cent 
medium-term political risk given to 
Tunisia as being overly optimistic; 
and it suggests that the placing of 
Iraq among medium-risk countries 
may have something ro do with poli- 
tical considerations because of the 
heavy support Baghdad gets from 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia. 

In mv own view, the 30 per cent 
political risk rating and 15 per cent 
economic risk rating allocated to 
Sudan are very wide of the mark. 

The bank’s listing shows seven 
low-risk countries: Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, United Arab Emirates, 
Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and Algeria. 

Seven medium-risk countries (in 
descending order of risk) are Tuni- 
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Arens, had demonstrated a certain 
independence and variety of 
approach, and bad attracted some 
support. The Likud sources noted 
that, on the other hand, the Labour 
Ministers had lined up behind 
Rabin’s proposals as one man. 

Minister without Portfolio Yosef 
Shapira abstained on Rabin’s prop- 
osal. On January 14, when the 
cabinet first decided in broad outline 
on the withdrawal arrangements. 
Sbapira voted for the third phase, 
which the cabinet approved yester- 
day. 

Shapira said during the debate 
that he was not satisfied with assur- 
ances of a general nature from Rabin 
that the IDF would keep all its 
options open when it came to foiling 
terrorism ahead of tune or retaliat- 
ing against terror attacks. Sbapira 
said that far too many vital details 
were either still unknown or being 
withheld from the full cabinet. He 
said he needed to know ><l what would 
happen if,” before he could vote for 
Rabin’s proposal. 

Vice Premier and Foreign Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, who on January 
14 voted against the third stage of the 
withdrawal plan, voted for it yester- 
day. 

Other ministers who voted against 
in January and for the third stage 
yesterday were (apart from Shamir) 
Justice Minister Moshe Nissim. 
Tourism Minister Avraham Sharir, 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu and 
Labour and Social Affairs Minister 
Moshe Katzav. 


WHAT IS ISRAEL 

To die Editor of Tne Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - l fully agree with Ze'ev 
Raphael (Letters. March 6) that 
Israels bargaming position is unlike- 
ly to improve with time, and that 
Israel can no longer afford to ignore 
Arab peace overtures, however 
vaguely they may be worded. 

If the Israel government's refusal 
to negotiate with the PLO over the 
future of the West Bank and Gaza is 
understandable, its professed wil- 
lingness to negotiate with Hussein 
and Mubarak over the territories is 
not; both leaders recognize the PLO 
as the representative of the Palesti- 
nians. Let us face facts: any occupied 
territory (except the Gclan and 
southern Lebanon) returned by 
Israel to any Arab leader will be 
handed over to the PLO. sooner or 
later. 

The elaborate contortions being 
performed by Hussein. Arafat, and 
Mubarak represent a desperate 
attempt to create conditions that 
would allow the U-S. and Israel to 
negotiate a solution to the Palesti- 
nian problem without losing face. 
Any “non-PLO” Palestinians 
chosen to accompany a Jordanian 
delegation to peace talks would rep- 
resent the PLO and would be the 
most important component of the 
delegation, but the arrangement 
would be such that Israel and the 
U.S. could negotiate with the PLO 
while pretending that they were 
negotiating with Jordan. The U-S- 
and Israel should be grateful to these 
leaders for providing them with a 
way to circumvent their sterile and 
foolish poliev of bovcotting the 
PLO. 

The only way that Israel can pre- 
vent the creation of a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza is 
by continuing indefinitely to occupy 
those territories. This would leave 
the PLO and tire Arab states (includ- 
ing Egypt, whose peace with Israel 
has always been conditional on prog- 
ress toward a comprehensive peace 
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WATTING FOR? 

settlement) with no alternative but 
to seek the violent liberation of the 
territories. They wifi fail on the first 
attempt (i.e. the next war), and they 
will fail on the second attempt, but 
Israel cannot possibly go on winning 
wars forever, and the belief that the 
U.S. will support Israel indefinitely 
is a dangerous delusion. By the time 
the Arabs are strong enough to liber- 
ate the West Baltic and Gaza by 
force, they will also be in a position 
to destroy Israel. 

It need not come to that, but if 
Israel does sot take the opportunity 
being offered by King Hussein and 
Yasser Arafat to make peace with 
the Palestinians (on terms which are 
very favourable to Israel and un- 
favourable to the Palestinians, com- 
pared with what the Jewish Agency 
accepted and the Arabs rejected in 
1947), it probably will. 

The West Bank and Gaza is a 
ridiculously low price to pay for 
peace with your deadliest enemy, 
considering that the alternative is 
almost certain destruction in the 
long run. I add my voice to Ze'ev 
Raphael’s: what are you waiting for, 
Israel? 

MARK MARSHALL 

Montreal. 

FILMS IN 
JERUSALEM 

7b the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - It is about time that the 
movie distributors of Israel realise 
that there is a life outside of TeL 
Aviv. 

We cinema-goers in the capital - 
Jerusalem for those who may have 
forgotten - are made to feel like 
country bumpkins. Newly released 
films are screened almost im- 
mediately in Tel Aviv, whilst up here 
in the falls, we often have to waif 
months until the films are eventually 
shown. Sometimes they don’t arrive 
at all. 

MARIOS SILMAN 

Jerusalem. 
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THEHOCHDAHL 

GYMNASIUM 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - May we' ask your kind assist- 
ance in our search for Mr. Abraham 
Neumann, formerly, of 5 Ariosoroff 
Street, Bat Yam. Mr. Neumann re- 
plied to a readers' letter published in 
your paper on Angnst 14, 1981, by a 
group of pupils of the JHochdahl 
Gymnasium, a secondary school in 
Germany. The letter, and the many 
responses, developed into a major 
event which your paper covered on 
October 16, 1984, and on other occa- 
sions. 

The teachers and students are ea- 
ger to remain in touch with the 
correspondents and to . re-establish 
contact with Mr. Neumann who 
evidently has changed his address. 
We hope be is still reading The 
Jerusalem Post and ask Iran to 
contact the Hocfadahl Gymnasium in 
West Germany, or the undersigned. 


13Mitzpeh 
Ram at Gan. 


E. WALTHER 


To die Editor of the Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - X refer to Simon Kahn’s 
article of April 14, “Soft-peddfing 
aliya”. In my recent article in The 
Jerusalem Part, I myself made the 
point chat if the Zionist movement 
did not emphasize its Zionist profile, 
and especially aliya, it would be- 
come just another movement, with 
no special reason for existence. 

The Chairman of the WZO Ex- 
ecutive, Arye Dulzin, takes every 
opportunity to emphasize the need 
for a basic reform in the Zionist 
movement, ideological and organi- 
zational. 

For years, the youth movements 
were the avant-garde of the Zionist 
movement but today, unfortunately, 
the situation is different. The status 
of fife youth movements has gpne 
down in. the Diaspora comnnutities 
and, as. a result, also in the Zionist 
movement. We are not discussing 
the importance of tire youth move-- 
meats, but flue gradual decrease in 
the number of their members, espe- 
cially in the United States. 

Tbe Youth and Hehalwz Depart-, 
ment is a service department which 
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idem Post caters to all informal Jewish educa- 
tors Kahn’s tional activities. The Department 
ift-peddGng cannot, and does not want to take 
Sde in The the place, of the youth movements, 
f made the but can only help them. More than ■ 
movement half of the department’s budget goes 
□ist profile, to youth movements. The demand of ' 
would be- the youth movements for more help 
ment, with is legitimate, but so, too, is our claim 
fence. that they must review thdbr tystemof ■ 

WZO Ex- work, tneir principles and their goals- if ; 
akes every in order to adapt themselves to the 
« the need modem reality of the Jewish com- . . 
ihe Zionist znunityJn the Dia^>ora of the 19 SQe ~ 
rad organi- In. the long run, our goals are the. 

. . same, and 'any attempt to put the - 
movements Zionist Movement on the road: to; 
the Zionist • success wjH-work only if we jail . 
brtunately, cooperate. ' • 

The status ; . AYRARAMKAltS , 

s has gope ' Youtkand Hehahaz Department . 
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